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Purpose: 


The meetings of this Conference are intended to provide 
opportunity for academic deans of liberal arts colleges to 
mect together, to share their experiences, to exchange views, 
and to discuss problems with which the office of the dcan is 


chiefly concerned, 


Eligibility for Membership: 





All academic deans who are administratively responsible 

for liberal arts curricula of institutions which are members 

of the Association of American Colleges are cligible to become 
members and are invited to do so, However, the general 
meetings of the Conference are open to anyone who wishes 


to attend. 
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INCREASING ENROLLMENTS AND ATTENDANT 
PROBLEMS FOR THE ACADEMIC DEAN 


Dean Nancy Duke Lewis 
Pembroke College 


No one can deny that we are right in style in our choice of subject for this 
year's Conference, We can claim dignity for we have couched our theme in 
terms worthy of a group of working academic deans, but we can make no claim 
to originality. Up and down the land other meetings and conferences are being 
held and everybody is talking to everybody about the "battle of the bulge"; 


orators are warning each other and the colleges that the tidal wave is coming 


and that Carol, Connie, Diane, Edna, or the Class of '64 will "get us if we 





don't watch out!"! 

With strange inconsistency, we, as a people, give universal approval to 
prosperity widely distributed, to a diminishing infant mortality and to the vogue 
for larger families -- while at the same time we view the resulting increase in 
the population as a disaster with which we are not certain we can cope, There 
is no denying the danger, however, that the arrival of the Class of 1964 at our 
college gates may indeed be a devastating deluge for the realities of education 
if we regard its potential size as a natural phenomenon like the weather about 
which we can talk irresponsibly and excitedly but do very little, 

Advice is being given which ranges from the building of flood walls strong 
enough to keep out the tide and preserve utopia at any cost to opening wide the 


gates and educating by methods not unlike automation, that process recently 











defined by the General Electric Company as "'continuous automatic production 
largely in the sense of linking together already highly mechanized individual 
operations.'' Behind these two extreme solutions lies a basic and equally 
extreme difference in opinion on the major policy issue in education in our time 
which it would seem important to face frankly and debate openly. From the 
beginning of our life as a nation, we have based our faith in a free government 
upon universal education. The American people have come now to interpret 
this to mean that every boy. and girl in this country should have all the schooling 
he or she wants or can be persuaded to take. Few have been the voices of 
educators raised in protest during periods of falling enrollments; when the 
return of the veterans of World War II resulted in swollen enrollments, the 
particular circumstances were such that all sacrifices seemed appropriate for 
the period of the emergency. This time, however, there is no short term 
emergency and no excuse for not seeking frankly an answer to the question of 
whether or not it would be better for the country and better for the individuals 
involved if higher education were restricted to a smaller proportion of our 
young people. 

If the answer is ''No, it would not be better,'' we have no choice but to 
work like mad to expand our educational system by all means available to us; 
if, on the other hand, the answer is that at present we have in our colleges and 
universities a large number of students who should not be there, we have before 
us the difficult task of justifying our faith in our means of selection and we 
still have to face the fact that we are told by those who measure such things 


that about half of the top 25% in ability of high school students do not now 
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continue their education beyond that point, I see no virtue in the accusation 
that restricted admission is undemocratic and I gloried not long ago ina 

New York Times article which compared this with the accusation that the 
Notre Dame football team is undemocratic because it restricts its membership 
to the best players and probably, therefore, contributes to a feeling of 
inferiority on the part of the physically less fit. However, it is inevitable that 
secondary schools, greatly overcrowded and understaffed, and college admission 
offices, flooded with applications, will come to rely more and more upon 
mechanical and objective criteria for the selection of the ''ablest students, "' 
and therein lies a threat of standardization which could exclude from college 
our most creative and original minds, 

The publicly supported institutions will have no choice but to yield to 
popular pressure probably to the point of overexpansion, All independent 
institutions will have to decide what is their greater service, but will also be 
subjected to strong pressures for expansion even from those who now urge them 
to remain ''small,'' particularly when those individuals have children of their 
own to be educated, A young member of the Brown faculty, who has been making 
his contribution to the tidal wave, told me recently that he was speaking 
strongly at his luncheon table in opposition to the expansion of the small colleges 
when his wife grew serious and asked, ''Just which three out of our five are you 
planning not to have apply for college?'"' 

I think all will agree that an independent institution has an obligation not to 
expand beyond its ability to offer an education of high quality, but I can find no 


agreement on how few students make a small college and no magic in any 
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particular size. Is not the essence of what we value in a small college largely 
a point of view that rejects mass production in any form and places a high value 
upon the individual student, and a sense of unity which embraces all departments | 
and all activities of the college and is based upon a common educational 
philosophy? Will these qualities necessarily be lost if the college feels an 
obligation to grow in size? Are they always lacking in larger institutions and 
always present in a small college? I have known small colleges where there 
was a stifling uniformity in student types, limited library and other facilities, 
and a bored and discontented faculty. Size alone is not what we fear in 
expansion. There are also risks ahead for those who decide to attempt to 
remain unchanged. Whatever we as deans may decide, however, most of our 
colleges will grow and will outgrow their academic facilities -- there are few 
if any cases on record of an educational institution remaining unchanged as the 
pressure for admission has risen conspicuously. Public or private -- large or 
small -- common problems lie before us. They are not hard to identify and 
they are legion, Two, however, seem to me to lie particularly close to the 
heart of the educational process and I shall dwell largely upon them: namely, 
what is going to happen to the selection of students under the pressure of 
numbers, and what will be the effect upon our college faculties of rising 
enrollments. 

With the pressure of numbers it is going to be much easier to say we will 
raise our admission standards than it will be to do it wisely or even at all, 
Setting proper criteria and living by them will be extremely difficult and yet 


this is one of the most important tasks ahead of us, Not only are admission 
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policies extremely difficult to interpret to the public, and therefore an element 
of dynamite in our public relations at a time when public support is important 
to us all, but we shall actually injure ourselves and our nation if we exclude 
from college students with a higher potential than many we admit. 

Achievement in high school is generally conceded to be the best criterion 
for college admission, but we are going to be faced with considerable chaos in 
this area very soon, The tidal wave wili sweep over the secondary schools 
before it comes to us and their problems wili become ours, Curriculum changes 
are apt to be made in the high schools more and more to fit the available 
teaching faculty, and inadequately prepared teachers are going to increase in 
number. Asa result, college preparatory programs wili suffer, It is most 
unlikely that records can be carefully kept in many schools and the staff f 
available for intelligent counselling will be limited. Recommendations for | 
individual students will be less reliable than in the past and more mechanical in 
nature, 

The teacher shortage will be most acute in the small towns as the supply 
drains off to the cities where salaries are higher, We are going to face students 
of equal ability with very uneven college preparation and we shall have inadequate 
information about many of them, There will be a tendency to fill our limited 
college space with the privileged students who have lived in well-to-do nl 
neighborhoods which offered good schools; or who have attended good private j 
secondary schools; who will have taken the proper courses,and about whom we 


have adequate and reliable information, This, more than higher tuition fees, 7 


o see 


may tend to limit the colleges to educating only the privileged. 
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If we rebel against this tendency, our admission procedures must become 





more complex and expensive, we shall be taking more risks, and letting 
ourselves in for a job of remedial teaching for those students whose educational 
backgrounds are not strong. If we decide to look primarily for brains, cultivated 
or in the rough, the problem becomes one of how to discover them without 
becoming unthinking devotees of the standardized test, and how to motivate bright 
students in the crowded or poor high schools to take the tests which may establish 
their superiority and encourage them to apply for college admission, Large 
scholarship programs such as the National Merit Scholarships are pointed 

toward this goal and they should help, but the key people will continue to be 

high school teachers and administrators. 

If an academic dean in the coming years would keep his self-respect and 
provide his faculty with a student body of a quality and nature which will enable 
them to retain theirs, it behooves him to concern himself deeply with the 
policies and problems of admissions in his college. He should be in a position 
to lead the faculty in an understanding of the complexity of these problems and 
in insisting that the hard issues be faced in setting and applying criteria; he 
also should be in a position to be of assistance to those who must interpret such 
policies to the public who will be uitectet by them, 

It behooves him also to be concerned with the acute problems of the 
secondary schools and to lead his institution in doing what it can toward their 
solution. A closer contact between college and high school faculties can be of 
great value to both, and greater consideration to the needs and convenience of 


nearby secondary school teachers in the planning and scheduling of courses 
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appropriate for them can certainly be given on most college campuses, The 
greatest service, however, can come in the area of the training and recruitment 
of first-rate high school teachers about which much more could be said if 
there were time. 

I cannot leave the subject of admissions without speaking a word of concern 
for what is probably going to happen to educational opportunities for wonien in 
_the coming years, Past experience has demonstrated that when family 


finances are strained -- and surely many families will experience such strain 


with two or more children of college age at the same time -- the boys go to 


college and the girls stay at home; when space is limited in a co-educational 
institution, the boys are admitted in greater numbers than are the girls; when 
scholarship funds are inadequate to the needs of students, the boys are apt to 

be given preference over the girls and will certainly be more greatly encouraged 
to apply for aid, Only half as many girls as boys go to college now and still 
fewer graduate, The number of girls approaching college age is increasing just 
as rapidly as the number of boys, and the women's colleges alone cannot mect 
their needs. Not only are such colleges largely private and concentrated on the 
East Coast, but they have also been the stepchildren of programs of corporation 
and business giving. Their endowments are on the whole rather low, and their 
tuition fees are, therefore, high and scholarship funds limited, If we really 
believe that to which we give lip service, then we believe in education for wives 
and mothers and for professional women, and this situation is of grave concern 


to all of us, 











The second great problem coming to all institutions, which I think lies 
appropriately in our province, is that of adjusting to what from present 
standards would be considered inadequate educational facilities for the number 
of students we shall probably admit whatever our criteria. In the public 
institutions physical facilities of all sorts will inevitably be grossly overcrowded 
until building programs can catch up. In the independent institutions funds for 
building will be harder to acquire, but admissions will likely be restricted to 
the point that crowding is not quite so acute. I think we can all see rather 
obvious steps which can be taken toward greater use of present ghyotent 
facilities without too great a sacrifice, however, and I shall not go more deeply 
into this problem of expansion, 

The great and most devastating shortage -- that of well-qualified faculty -- 
we shall all share together. With the exception of a handful of highly endowed 
institutions, no college, no matter how it restricts enrollment, will be able to 
hold or recruit an adequate number of first-rate professors in all fields. This 
will be education's greatest problem, and it certainly falls squarely in the lap 
of the academic dean, 

A major portion of our thought and energy can well go immediately into 
building as high a morale as possible among the good faculty members we now 
have, The first and obvious factor in such morale is a salary scale worthy of 
the quality and achievement of the professors we wish to hold and reasonably 
comparable with salaries received in other respected professions, We have an 
obligation to keep our top administrators and governing boards constantly 


aware of this problem and unhappy about it until the situation is righted, but it 
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will be devastating to faculty morale if we moan and groan among ourselves or 
if we leave it to the faculty to fight the salary battle along. We have before us 
the horrible example of what has happened to morale among public school 
teachers, 

It also seems to me that it is good that increasing recognition is being 
given to the fact that uniform salary scales are deadly and have an adverse 
effect upon faculty morale, When all proceed at the same rate regardless of 
quality, skill or achievement, there is little to challenge the able and ambitious 
young men in the teaching profession, Abandoning the uniform scale will 
present to us a problem of course, It will take courage and great integrity 
to single out the able and unusual man for rapid advancement in a proper 


manner, but the rewards of doing this well should be significant. 


Because faculty salaries have been so disgracefully out of line, they have 


become a primary factor in low morale; but salary alone will not hold the 
right people in college teaching, Equally or more important are a clear-cut 
educational philosophy which is shared and policies which are respected 
throughout the institution. The result of such policies should be teaching 
conditions which provide an opportunity to do a satisfying job. All this will 
involve such obvious considerations as teaching hour load and student load with 
adequate help from assistants, sound policies on research and writing, 
provision for sabbaticals, funds for travel, etc.; it will also involve admission 
policies as mentioned above and the democratic process as applied to proper 
participation of faculty in policy decisions without the deadening burden of 


committee busy work; and it will certainly involve academic freedom. 
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So-called fringe benefits cannot be substituted for decent salaries, but the 
availability of satisfactory housing near good schools and recreational 
facilities, adequate health and retirement insurance, free college tuition for 
faculty children, and a well-run, attractive faculty club are all elements in the 
building of faculty morale. 

This is a big order and will be hard to provide, but I can think of no more 
important concern for us all at present and in the immediate future, Each item 
can be an element in the building of a high faculty morale without which good 
teaching is impossible and the most high-powered and imaginative program of 
faculty recruitment is doomed to failure. 

Someone, Iam sure, is saying skeptically that all of this costs money and 
higher education has serious financial problems, ThatI grant, but in my 
judgment the picture is growing brighter as more and more people are becoming 
aware of our plight, and quite specifically I do not think financial resources are, 
or should be, the direct concern of an academic dean. It is our job to make 
clear our needs as boldly as does the athletic department, and to fight hard to 
see that available funds are used for first essentials. We should net let anyone 
grow complacent before we have what we must to maintain educational quality. 

Along with the faculty, we can assist in fund raising by being worthy of 
support -- a poor college does not merit even meager funds -- and by 
interpreting our goals and our procedures to the public as we have rarely done 
in the past; but our primary function is to spend educational funds correctly -- 
not to set limits on what is available. It has been demonstrated frequently that 


there is no greater stimulus to financial success for a man than the increasing 
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demands of a family he treasures. Let us be sure we are worthy of being 
treasured but also let us demand and demand and push our presidents on to 
heights of fund raising of which they never dreamed they were capable! 

If we can achieve a high morale among our present faculty, the battle is 
more than half won. The process of attracting able young people into teaching 
will almost take care of itself, and I suspect that many who have left the field 
may wish to return, Programs which provide outstanding undergraduates an 
opportunity to assist and work with first-rate professors while in college and 
such financial aids as the Woodrow Wilson Fellowships should prove helpful. 
More concern might well be felt for what becomes of our young Fulbright 
scholars after their year abroad, as many are now lost to teaching by virtue of 
the fact that they return to the United States too late to apply for graduate 
fellowships in this country and often accept jobs in other fields which are 
available without further study. 

Perhaps the greatest untapped source of potentially able teachers is among 
women who were excellent students but who discontinued their education at 
various points after the B.A. degree because of marriage, I believe many 
married women would be seriously interested in returning or entering college 
teaching if it were made easier for them to resume their interrupted graduate 
work after the age of 35, and if a part-time teaching load were regarded by the 
departments with respect. Many faculties will be ready to accept the above 
proposal asa short-time emergency measure where no men are available ona 
full-time basis, I do not believe it will be very successful if so regarded, and 


I think the plan has much to recommend it as a permanent policy. 
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In spite of all we can do between now and 1960, there seems no doubt 
whatsoever that we shall face a serious shortage of able college teachers for 
some time to come, and we shall have to make some compromises and 


adjustments in our present educational mores. If we are to preserve and 


improve quality in education, we must re-examine our favorite assumptions, 


our sacred cows, but have the courage to refuse to yield at essential points, or 
we shall proceed into a vicious circle as our best faculty become disgusted 
or discouraged over the impossibility of the conditions under which they work, 

There is no reason why a course that has once been offered should always 
be continued, and the curricula of most colleges could profit by re-examination 
and simplification. There is nothing sacred about the conventional number of 
student-faculty contact hours per week; we must recognize that Harvard and 
other institutions offer a better education on a four-course plan than other 
colleges do on five. There is not even anything sacred about a certain student- 
faculty ratio of which a college may have bragged in the past, particularly if 
this ratio can only be maintained by employing second-rate faculty, And even 
large classes are not our greatest menace, for at least they are an open and 
honest way to meet the problem. We have made a fetish of numbers and we 
have been inconsistent. We speak of Mark Hopkins and one student as the 
millenium in education and then turn around and insist that a mother with one 
child is almost certain to rear a dependent neurotic, while the old woman who 
lives in a shoe produces healthy, well-adjusted citizens. 

I wonder if we should not admit to ourselves that an overworked or 


inferior faculty is really our greatest menace and find some way to equip our 
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students with do-it-yourself kits as early as their freshman year. Our 
experience in recent years at Brown has convinced us of the importance of a 
close contact for freshmen and sophomores with our best faculty and with 
significant ideas, If a student learns then how to read a book, how to identify 
and criticize an idea, and is schooled in methods of clear and independent 
thought, he can well afford to sit in a large group and listen to a first-rate 
scholar in many of his later courses and he can be turned loose ina library to 
learn for himself. 

If we as deans are to do our main job well, we are probably going to have 
to have the courage to drop certain of our secondary functions. Would it not be 
better to maintain the quality of our teaching faculty than to offer to students 
.all the many desirable but less appropriate services that have been snowballing 


in recent decades? Would it not even be a good thing to put an end to the myth 


that a college education can solve all problems of whatever nature? 


And so I have said that our most important contribution to victory in the 
"battle of the bulge'' can be made in a proper selection of students and in 
building a high faculty morale. Both are complicated and have many aspects. 

A dean can do neither of these things alone, but he can continually remind 
everyone what an education truly is. He can destroy any complacency in his 
president when only the obvious needs are met. He can give leadership to his 
faculty in facing the coming problems, for evena scholar must be forced to 
think outside his own specialty, and in interpreting education to the public whose 
interests we wish to serve and whose understanding can be of great importance. 


All this he can do if he does not let emergencies creep up on him or remain 
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continually harried by the problems of the moment, if he provides for himself, 
as well as his faculty, adequate assistance and refuses to take pride in a State 
of overwork, and if, even for himself, he finds a way to put first things first. 

I remain skeptical and fearful of high powered, semi-mechanical processes 
of student selection, I have a haunting yearning for the preservation of some 
free enterprise in college attendance, I know it is wasteful to admit a failure -- 
but it is also wasteful to refuse to educate an unconforming genius -- or to 
become so sesntesiliaes in our procedures that he never thinks of coming to us 
atall. I hope we can preserve sore measure of flexibility and freedom in 
this area, 

We anticipate the faculty shortage as a problem which at times seems 
impossible to solve -- and it holds the great menace of compromise and 
reduction in quality -- yet it offers to us an opportunity under the pressure of 
short supply to win for the teaching profession many advantages long overdue. 

I have skimmed the surface of only a oun of the educational problems we 
see before us. We face a crisis but there are many crises behind us. We 
tell our students we are educating them to meet adversity and to cope with a 
world in chaos. Let us demonstrate what we mean. This particular crisis in 
education is obviously not one of failure, decay, or disintegration, It is one 
of demanding life and growth. Surcly the goblins are not going to get us 


this time, 
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INCREASING ENROLLMENTS AND ATTENDANT 
PROBLEMS FOR THE ACADEMIC DEAN 


II 
Dean Blair Stewart 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Oberlin College 

Quite properly we are turning our attention today to the coming large 
increase in applications for admission to college and are asking what higher 
education generally and college deans particularly should do about it. Some of 
us will emulate King Canute and command the rising tide to go back -- a difficult 
operation in view of its source -- others, to mix figures, are prepared to relax 
and enjoy it. In either case, we will fail to see the full proportions of the 
problem if we stand transfixed gazing at the rising tide and fail to give proper 
attention to other important current problems of higher education. My concern 
here is with certain problems that are of great significance for the independent 
liberal arts college. 

One of the most serious and pervasive of the difficulties faced by 
independent colleges today is tetipitien: These colleges typically meet a 
sizeable proportion of their operating costs from endowment income, and 
although endowment incomes have generally increased in recent years, the 
proportion of total income coming from this source has almost universally 
declined, The colleges have joined the inflationary parade by increasing 
tuitions, frequently it is true not nearly as fast as other prices have risen, 

The restraints on tuition increases have in large measure been imposed by the 


strong desire of almost everyone connected with independent colleges to have 
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education at such colleges available to students without regard to the level of 
family income. The fact that in many parts of the country tax-supported 
colleges with relagively low tuitions are available has strengthened the high- 
minded resolutions of many private college administrators and trustees. In 
the jargon of the economist, the marginal rate of substitution of public for 
private education has been sufficiently high to give us pause. Some college 
administrators, I presume, look to the swelling demand for college education 
to remedy this situation, and to permit them to raise tuitions with impunity. 
Further increases in private college tuitions are inevitable, but they cannot 
conceivably be sufficient to meet the pressing needs the colleges face. 

We are generally inclined to underestimate the magnitude of these needs. 
This is largely due to the fact that in inflation there is a pronounced lag of 
faculty salaries behind other prices, The harried college administrator who 
manages a modest raise in salaries usually at the same time incurs that 
modest operating deficit which is supposed to demonstrate the bona fide 
character of the need for additional contributions without raising the specter of 
financial irresponsibility, He may then lean back with a glow of satisfaction, 
but this can at best be only an evanescent glow. If he takes a good look at what 
the A.A.U.P. calls "the economic status of the profession,'' he comes to 
realize that what has so far been done to raise faculty salaries has not only 
come too late, but it has been far, far too little. 


The very interesting study, Teaching Salaries Then and Now, by 





Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton, published by the Fund for the 


Advancement of Education, shows conclusively that teachers and college 
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administrators have enjoyed far less of the increase in real national income in 
the last 50 years than have workers in other professions, or in industry. But 
the situation of the faculty member in most independent colleges is far worse 
than Ruml and Tickton's figures would suggest. At the college level their data 
relate to salaries paid by land-grant colleges and universities, and surely the 
faculty salaries in the independent colleges -- with few exceptions -- have 
lagged far behind the salaries paid in the land-grant colleges, I have made a 
rough attempt to show the salary situation in independent colleges by examination 
of the data compiled by Mrs. Florence Roehm Greve, Director of Research of 
the American Federation of Teachers, Mrs. Greve sent inquiries with respect 
to salary scales to 803 colleges in the United States and received 422 useable 
replies, I have examined the salary scales for full professors in 1954-55 
reported by those independent colleges which gave salary scales for the four 
usual academic ranks and both minima and maxima for full professors, This 


gave a list of 133 colleges. Let us look first at the maximum salaries paid to 





full professors in these institutions, They started at the bottom at $3,200, and 
10 colleges reported maximum salaries for full professors of no more than 
$4,000, which was approximately equal to the annual earnings of workers in 
stone, clay and glass manufacturing in 1953 as reported by Ruml and Tickton, 
and distinctly less than the earnings of workers in electrical machinery 
manufacturing and in bituminous coal mining, There were 44 colleges, or one- 
third of the total sample, in which the maximum paid to full professors was 
$5,000 or less. This was approximately equal to average earnings of workers 


in automobile manufacturing, Please note that the maximum salaries for 
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professors are for 1954-55, the year that will go down in faculty salary history 
as the fateful year that provided the base for the Ford Foundation grants, and 
the average earnings of industrial workers are for 1953, Ruml and Tickton 
gave $7,000 as the average salary for professors in land-grant colleges. But 
the maximum salaries paid in 106 of the 133 colleges (80 percent) were no more 
than $7,000. This may be oonaneel with the average 1953 earnings of $6,676 
given by Ruml and Tickton for railroad conductors, and the $7, 352 average for 
railroad engineers. 

So far I have discussed only the maximum figures shown on the salary 
scales, But such maxima are not infrequently paid to few faculty members. 
They may be the "substance of things hoped for," rather than the evidence of 
things actually seen. Consequently, I have made a study of the minimum 
salaries listed as those paid to full professors. These are more likely to 
represent actual payments to persons whose status is dignified by that rank. 
Again Iam drawing comparison with industrial salaries as reported by 
Ruml and Tickton, 

The lowest salary reported for full professors was $2,800, and seven 
colleges reported minima below the average earnings of telephone operators -- 
$3,224, Almosta quarter of the colleges (32), paid some full professors less 
than $3,956, the average earnings of workers in stone, clay and glass 
manufacturing. In 75 colleges the minimum paid to full professors was no more 
than $4,700, the approximate average annual wage of railroad switchtenders. 
In 96, or 72 percent of the sample, the minimum was $5,000 or less. In 128 of 


the 133 colleges the minimum salary for full professors was less than the $6,180 
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average earnings of railroad firemen. Only three institutions, Columbia, 
Princeton, and Harvard, listed minimum salaries for full professors above 
$6,500. In 1953 railroad conductors, on the average, earned $6,576, 

These data are not presented as a definitive description of the economic 
status of full professors in the independent colleges, They are intended rather 
to suggest something of the nature of the problem, Iam confident that a more 
‘careful and exhaustive study would show that they do not have a serious downward 
bias, and may even be biased in the other direction, We must conclude that at 
the present time the financial rewards for college teaching are generally 
inadequate to attract a sufficient number of able people to staff our colleges 
with fully competent facultics -- to say nothing of the staffing problems we will 
face in the next fifteen years. This scems to me the most serious problem faced 
by the independent colleges, both now and in the foreseeable future, 

This brings me to the second point I should like to emphasize; the urgent 
need for a higher level of performance in American higher education. The 
recent rapid growth of scientific and technological knowledge, improved 
communications, and the potent revolutionary forces at work in the world mean 
that in every country there is desperate need for better educated people. The 
important role of the United States in this new world can be well played only if 
the students in our colleges and universities can grow greatly in wisdom and 
understanding. I am not unmindful of the great achievements of higher education 
in this country, but I am convinced that these achievements in general are far 
below what is necessary. In reading the statements of a number of college 


presidents on the subject of enrollment policy it is disconcerting to see how many 
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take the position that their colleges are presently doing superb educational 
jobs. The Federal Trade Commission distinguishes between misleading 
statements in advertising and a degree of overstatement that is considered 
innocuous because it could mislead only the rnost gullible. This is called 
"harmless trade puffing.'' These statements may be harmless trade puffing 
but they smack of complacency and I do not think that there is an educational 
institution in the country today that can afford to be complacent about its 
achievements, 

Iam particularly concerned about the quality of the work done in that 
sizeable number of independent colleges where the full professors are paid less 
than the average wage of workers in the automobile industry, and far less than 
railroad firemen and conductors, With all respect to the many competent and 
devoted persons on the faculties of these colleges, I do not believe that it is 
possible to recruit a fully competent faculty at these salaries, and Iam convinced 
that the prospective increases in enrollments will aggravate the problem, 

Tax-supported colleges are the best equipped to find answers to the 
questions posed by inflation. Taxable capacity soon adjusts to the new value of 
money, even if many individual taxes do not. The increasing productive capacity 
of the country supplies an cver-broadening base for the support of education, 
There are difficult problems to be sure, some of which are inherent in 
government operations subject to political pressures and vagaries, There are 
also difficultics that arise from sheer size, but these can be met by establishing 
new institutions, There is, of course, the question as to how far it is desirable 


to go in the direction of a governmental monopoly of higher education, Sucha 
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monopoly would be most unfortunate, but Iam convinced that it would be 
possible to increase considerably the proportion of students in tax-supported 
schools without incurring the evil effects of educational monopoly, and at the 
same time improve the average quality of the educational job being done, 

President Louis Benezet in a recent article in THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD*® 
contends that unless the liberal arts colleges do expand their enrollments they 
will suffer the same fate as the nineteenth century preparatory schools which 
either disappeared or became "isolated centers of special service to a select 
and moneyed few."' I do not know of any thoroughgoing study of the decline of 
the private academies, but I venture the hypothesis that they disappeared in the 
face of a rising tide of students because public free education became generally 
available, and frequently was as good or better than the instruction offered in 
the academies. I shall not be surprised if history should repeat itself in some 
measure at least, with a decline in the number of private colleges and an 
increase in the number of public colleges, Would not the administrative officers 
and governing boards of many colleges now serving a local clientele be wise to 
consider whether a shift to public support might not be advantageous for all 
concerned? 

There is another alternative in the way of governmental support for higher 
education that seems to me eminently sensible and extremely unlikely. Although 
government does have a responsibility to make higher education available to all 


who can profit sufficiently by it, there is no evidence that governmental operation 


*Louis T. Benezet, ''The Liberal Arts College; Some Future Functions, '"' 
THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD, October, 1955, pp. 310-316, 
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of educational institutions is clearly superior to private operation. Would it 
not be wise, therefore, for governmental units to contract out some of their 
educational responsibilities? This could be done by computing the average 
cost of educating a student in a state school and then providing this sum for 
each qualified resident student educated at private colleges that meet certain 
minimum educational standards, One reasonable standard would be a level of 
faculty remuneration comparing favorably with salaries paid in tax-supported 
schools. Sensible, yes, but extremely unlikely. 

The independent colleges operated by religious orders have a built-in 
hedge against inflation in the donated services of the faculty members who 
belong to the order, If the orders can continue to supply additional numbers of 
competent teachers, and find the funds to pay adequate salaries to the lay 
members of their faculties, I see no reason why such institutions should not 
expand considerably, The endowed college with a lay faculty is in a different 
case. It must make strenuous efforts to obtain more funds to close the 
inflationary gap between remuneration in other professions and faculty salaries, 
If it takes the easy out of constantly raising tuitions, it may suffer the fate 
predicted by Louis Benezet, and become "centers of special service to 2 select 
and moneyed few,'' This is a fatc made only slightly more tolerable by the 
provision of scholarship funds which make it possible for a few children of less 
affluent parents to share the educational and social ekxperiences of the 
scions of the wealthy, 

If the private colleges can survive and retain their virtue -- or gain it if 


they do not have it already -- so much the better, Ido not think that the 
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necessary financial support from non-governmental sources will be available 





to rescue them all, My pessimism on this score has been slightly alleviated 





















by the extraordinary program of grants recently announced by the Ford 
Foundation. This program is of tremendous importance both for what it has 

done for over 600 independent colleges and for the dramatic way in which it has 
focused attention on the crucial problem of private higher education, the need 


for greatly increased faculty salaries. If industry, other foundations, and 





private individuals were to follow suit the necessary funds might be found, The 
totals needed are not great in comparison with the sums spent on national 
defense, or even on supporting farm prices, but they are staggering in 
comparison with the amounts that have been made available to independent 
colleges in the past. 
The most crucial questions the dean of an independent college can ask 
himself at the present time are not whether his college should increase 
enrollments in the next 15 years by 10, 20, 50, or 100 percent -- or not at all, 
They are questions dealing with the possibility of raising faculty salaries enough 


to recruit a first-rate faculty, and the possibility of devising ways to improve 











the educational job being done in his institution. The magnitude of the faculty 
salary problem may be made more evident if we consider what might have been 
looked upon as a satisfactory top salary for full professors in 1939, and what is 


needed as an equivalent today. I pick $6,000 as a reasonable maximum for 





1939. This is certainly not high and I am not at all sure that it represented a 


return high enough in comparison with returns in other vocations to attract the 







necessary number of able men and women to the teaching profession, In the 
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meantime the cost of living has doubled, anda salary of $12,000 would now be 
required to match the 1939 figure of $6,0C0 in purchasing power. Since 1939, 
however, real per capita income in the United States has increased by about 
50 percent, In other words, it would require a top salary cf $18,000 at the 
present time to retain for college teaching the same relative position so far as 
financial returns are concerned that $6,006 provided in 1939. Salary scales 
appropriate to a maximum figure of at least $18,000 seem to me necessary if 
we are to staff our colleges and universities adequately in the future, and we 
may expect this figure to rise with increased national productivity. 

One way by which the individual cellege can attain a higher salary scale 
is through an increase in student-teacher ratios, I believe that this suggestion 
is the greatest of modern educaticnal heresies, It is taken for granted by most 
faculties that a reduction in student-teacher ratios is synonymous with 
improvement in instruction, It is astonishing what pride sore administrators 
with distinctly inferior faculties take in the fact that each of the inferior 
teachers comes in contact with relatively few students. This is a negative 
virtue, it is true, not a positive one, Few of us, if consciously faced with the 
alternative would not prefer a first-rate mind and teacher in contact with a 
larger number of students to an inferior mind and teacher in contact with a 
smaller number of students, And yet, by and large, we operate as though the 
latter rather than the former were our ultimate objective, This is a problem 
that American educators have not faced frankly and realistically, The program 
of grants recently announced by the Fund for the Advancement of Education under 


the auspices of the Committee of Utilization of College Teaching Resources is 
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a welcome stimulus to such consideration, 

The prevailing pattern in American education is one in which the burden of 
responsibility for the learning process is on the teacher. Even where teaching 
methods involving high student-teacher ratios are used, it has been the instructor 
who has been responsible for sceing that the students learned, His lectures 
should be so interesting that even the mest lethargic student is stimultted; 
they should be so well organized that they repreduce themselves almost 
automatically in the student's notebook; they should be so comprehensive that -- 
combined with a simple and sprightly textbook -- the studcnt's complete quota 
of intellectual fodder is provided for him without labor, like manna from 
heaven. If outside reading is called for, a complete bibliography is provided 
with exact page references and helpful hints and charactcrizations of the 
material. If the course does not go weil, the instructor redoubles his cfforts, 
he searches for witicisms to enliven his lectures, he locks for more 
intelligible reading material, he gives more quizzes, and reads more papers, 
The last thing he thinks of is the expedient of giving more responsibility to the 
student. But itis entirely possible that he might , 

One of the most commen cliches in modern education is the statement that 
the individual's education should continue throughout his life and should not end 
when he steps off the vlatform on commencement day with his diploma clasped 
in his sweaty palm. We all like to feel that the college years provide new 
intellectual stimulus, offer a view of wider intellectual horizons, and develop 
in the individual not only the desire to pursue knowledge further, but the ability 


to do so (in many fields at least) without further formal educational guidance, 
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Many teaching techniques should contribute to the achievement of these 





objectives. Courses may be taught in such a manner as to reveal clearly the 
significant areas not covered or worthy of more intensive study. Book lists 

too full for adequate coverage during term time, research papers, and seminar 
reports undoubtedly contribute to beth the desire and the ability to pursue 
subjects beyond the confines of the course. The results are undcubtediy 
satisfactory for many students, but how satisfactory and how general? It would 


be difficult for most of us to find acceptable answers to these questions, 


It might be worth while to consider whether a truly independent studies 





program might not contribute to the desire of students to pursue intellectual 
activities on their own, and provide them with useful experience as a background 
for such pursuit; It would also supply some information about the capacity for 
independent study that students have developed by the time they reach their 
senior year, 

What Iam proposing is a program much more independent of faculty 
tutclage than any present plan of which Iam aware. A major difficulty with 
most independent study programs is that they call for much special attention 
from faculty members. In this sense they might be called 'Dependent Studies 
Programs,'' Students pursuing them are independent in the sense that they are 
travelling roads different from thcse followed by other students, but they may 
be roads carefully mapped out by one or more faculty members, and in some 
cases the student may be led by the hand almost every step of the way. He is 
seldom required to spy out the ground, map the route to follow, and then 


clamber over the terrain without assistance, But surely the best way to 
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learn to travel on your own, intellectually as well as physically, is to do it. 
Most college teachers are extremely conscientious and hard working. 


There probably is some relation between zeal and effectiveness in teaching, 


Surely many a poor teacher fails because he is lazy, but I have known 2 few 


cases of lazy men who were superb teachers, Their courses were not well 
organized, but the students were somehow forced to organize the material for 
themselves. The students frequently had to dig up helpful collateral reading 
on their own. In one elementary science course the students were permitted 
wide latitude in finding and duvtiniiin their laboratory experiments, but the 
experiments had to be significant and well done, We have much to learn from 
good lazy teachers which should make it possible for good industrious teachers 
to teach more students as well or better than they are now taught. We can also 
improve the quality of American higher education if we relieve faculty members 
of much of the clerical and other essentially non-pedagogical work that they 
now do, and if faculty members will devise instructional methods that shift 
more responsibility for learning to the student, 

It is sometimes argued that the independent colleges have a moral 
responsibility to accept more students simply because the total number of 
students to be taught is destined to increase drastically and the private colleges 
should do their share in providing educational facilities for these larger numbers. 
The reasoning behind this contention is not too clear, especially when some of 
the other moral imperatives felt by individual colleges are considered, A 
church-connected school, for example, may feel an obligation to provide 


instruction for all qualified members of the church, If this requires expansion 
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in numbers then surely the church is obligated to support the college to the 
extent necessary to accommodate these greater numbers without sacrifice of 
quality. The colleges do have a moral obligation to do a better education job. 
They have no obligation to provide temporary custody for dullards, for 
sluggards, or for play boys, or to provide preliminary training for professional 
athletes. They have some obligation, I feel, to assist in the formation of 
community colleges or other public institutions, and to help found additional 
independent colleges where need and support for such colleges are clearly 
indicated,: They may even be able to offer part-time use of facilities that are 
not now being fully utilized to expanding public or private institutions. The 
faculties and officers of independent colleges that pay salaries sufficient to 


attract first-rate men and women to the teaching profession, that stimulate in 


their students the growth in intellectual capacity and social responsibility that 


is essential for our modern democratic society, and that contribute what they 
can in advice and encouragement to the development of new educational 
facilities where they are needed and can be supported, should have no guilt 
complexes even if the numbers of their students are no greater in 1970 than 
they were in 1955, If their sleep is disturbed, it should be from indigestion 
as their academic digestive systems endeavor to adjust to the richer dict 
that has come to be a commagplace among the other professions -- but not 


from uneasy consciences, 





INCREASING ENROLLMENTS AND ATTENDANT 
PROBLEMS FOR THE ACADEMIC DEAN 


III 


Dean Tracy E, Strevey 
College of Letters, Arts and Sciences 
University of Southern Caiifornia 


A few years ago institutions of higher learning were caught unaware when 


a host of returning veterans descended unon our various cainpuses, Plans had 
to be drawn overnight and at best many of these were of emergency character, 
Nevertheless, higher education faced up to the problems at hand and in one 
fashion or another they were solved, If the solutions were unsatisfactory the 
alibi of the emergency could be used, 

Today all of us in higher education have sufficient warning as to what will 
happen within the next ten years relrtive to increasing student enrollments, 
Numerous studies and volumes of statistics reveal the ''oncoming tide of 
students" and in fact we are already feeling the lapping of the waters about our 
respective collegiate feet. Knowing the facts, we cannot claim the old alibi 
of the post war period, but must put our house in order and prepare to deal 
with a host of complex problems even now pressing on all sides, 

These are significant in their implications for the future pattern of higher 
education in the United States, and frankly Iam alarmed over the possibilities 
of makeshift solutions with a resulting deterioration in standards, As a dean 
of a college in a large metropolitan institution and of a multi-purpose type, Iam 
supposed to point out problems and possible solutions viewed from the standpoint 


of the large university. While some problems inay differ from those of a 
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smaller college Iam sure many are common to both and, hence, all of the 
papers presented this morning may overlap in certain areas, 


Without detailing the anticipated growth of college enrollments it suffices 


to say that according to present predictions, the current 2,7 million students 


will reach 3,2 million by 1960 and 6.4 million by 1970, It may go higher if a 
larger percent of the college age group seeks admission to college. 

Probably the most critical problem confronting our institutions is the 
question of available teaching staff -- today, next year, and for years to come. 
Buildings and facilities will no doubt be provided, even if it ineans federal and 
state support, but available faculty are another matter, 

Public school authorities are well aware of teacher shortages and are 
desperately trying to increase the output but, so far, colleges and universities 
have exhibited an alarming apathy. Unless the available supply of able, 
competent teachers is increased, the next ten or twenty years may see such 
damage to higher education that it will be set back for generations to come, 

The personnel problem confronting us is staggering. At the present time 
we have approximately 290,000 college and university teachers based on a ratio 
of one for every thirteen plus students, Assuming the same ratio we will need 
260,000 full time faculty members in 1960; 350,000 in 1965, and 420,000 to 
450,000 in 1970, 

During the present year it is estimated that 7,600 doctorates wili be 
granted with 3,000 of this number going into business, industry or government, 
This will leave 4,600 available for college appointments, At the same time, our 


colleges and universities will retire almost 5,000, The picture becomes more 
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forbidding when we realize that by 1970 we will need a minimum of 450, 000 
trained college teachers to cover replacements and meet the expected 
enrollments, and yet during the same period only about 135,000 doctorates 
will be awarded, 

I need not belabor the dilemma in which we find ourselves, The sheer 
problem of numbers makes it difficult enough but in addition there is a 
qualitative factor, namely, the training and competence of the new faculty 
personnel, It is a part of the same problem and much will depend on our 
approach to sound solutions, 


In the larger universities and colleges where graduate programs are 


maintained this qualitative factor is of extreme significance. Here the selection 


and retention of facultics is based on two considerations, namely, competence 
in graduate fields of instruction with accompanying interests in scholarly 
research, and in undergraduate teaching, Few graduate schools have separate 
budgets and graduate faculties usually wear two hats -- one undergraduate and 
one graduate. So does the college dean, for it is his budget -- salaries, 
equipment, materials and supplies -- which pays for the cost of graduate 
instruction. When we make appointments we have to think in terms of our own 
undergraduate needs and likewise of the needs of the graduate school. 

Iam sure of one thing -- unless we attack this problem now and in all our 
universities and colleges; unless it receives foundation support; unless 
everybody concerned takes a positive, constructive position, we 2re unlikely to 
find any solution and the results will mean a lowering of standards and a watered 


down education with serious consequences for future leadership, technilogical 
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advance, business and industry. 


Even now many of us are facing needs for new faculty members and ai the 
same time trying to retain the faculty we already have in competition with 
institutions who are scouring the market places with salary schedules and 


fat purses. 


In California the several State colleges alone are looking for 600 faculty 


members. Recently a State college president told me he needs 100 new teachers 


next year; that he had his eye on several in my college and slyly remarked 
"and of course I can pay more than you can,'' I am afraid we are going to have 
a period of pirating such as we have never seen and many colleges will suffer 
in the process, 

My colleague from Wabash College has stressed the financial aspects of 
this problem. I can only add that I sce little hope of attracting increasing 
numbers of talented young people to the teaching profession until the profession 
is given a competitive financial position, This does not mean extravagant 
salaries but certainly the prospect of a sub-standard existence will not attract 
young scholars and teachers of merit, who can easily find their way into 
professions and occupations where their financial status will be materially 
superior, 

An aroused public opinion, wider alumni support, the aid of corporate and 
foundation giving, and, above all, imaginative leadership at the top level of 
presidents and boards of trustees, may help -- but we as deans are going to 


have to fight for every dollar we can get for our faculty and staff, 





To the extent that talent is attracted by money, those institutions, public 
and private, with good endowments and higher salary schedules have marked 
advantages over many others, In fact, this may well be accentuated during the 
next several years, To the extent that talent is attracted by money this trend 
could well change the very nature and pattern of higher education in this 
country by the sheer concentration of the ablest and best in a few universities 
and leaving to the rest a blend of mediocrity. 

Thus the problem, It is quantitative and qualitative. There remains the 
question of whether there are some means by which we can try and find partial 
solutions. I believe there are, although they may conflict with traditional 
thinking and generally accepted practices, It is evident that some involve long 
range planning and implementation; cthers are of an immediate character. 

First, I would like to challenge our graduate schools to take cognizance of 


this problem, In this connection if you have not seen 2 copy of ''The Graduate 


School Today and Tomorrow" prepared by the Committee of Fifteen under the 


Fund for the Advancement of Education, I strongly urge you to do so. Here is 
set forth a unanimous belief that: 


1. "Graduate schools,in their efforts to advance the boundaries of 
knowledge by research, are at present not payiny sufficient attention to 
a function they inherited by a natural historical process -- that of 
providing effective training for college and high school teachers, 


2. "Even the training in research often lacks the vitality necessary to 
produce humanely-educated men and women capable of providing the moral, 
intellectual, and political leadership which a free society needs if it is 

to survive, 


3. "Since the 'tidal wave' of students expected to flood our colleges in 
the near future will enforce a change of some kind, it is the responsibility 
of the graduate school to see to it that this change will not create chaos in 
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which scholarship and scholarly teaching will become a mere memory, 

4, "If scholarly teaching is to survive in our colleges -- and we believe 

that non-scholarly teaching simply isn't teaching -- it should become the 

avowed purpose of graduate education to produce more people who are 

neither mere scholars nor unscholarly teachers -- but scholar teachers," 

If plans are to be drawn there will have to be much soul searching and 
widespread discussion. It is not merely for the dean of a graduate school but 
for the departments and faculties to study the problems confronting graduate 
education, They will have to ''communicate with their colleagues across 
departmental, divisional, or even institutional lines and finally initiate 
appropriate action, "' 


The Committee report further states -- ''Too often dissatisfaction with the 


graduate program is felt most acutely by those who have recently been exposed 


to it, while the senior members of the academic guild, occupying the dual 
role -- unique among the professions -- of controlling both the training and 
hiring of the products of that training, grow complacent, give only lip service 
to proposals for reform, or even maintain that, at least in their department, 
everything that should be done, is being done,"' 

As Dean Woodburne has suggested, there must be what the physicists call 
a quantum jump" in our thinking else we are unlikely to find any solution. It 
seems to me that we as college deans and our colleagues in the colleges and 
graduate schools must shake off the shackles of tradition and take a long hard 
look at our present Ph.D. programs. Certainly they are not sacred and it is 
not heresy to suggest that changes must and will come, New problems demand 


new solutions and the proverbial ostrich has no place in our midst today. 





It is my own opinion that we must re-think our doctoral programs in 


relation to our need for able, well trained college teachers, It is generally 


agreed that the Ph.D, is not a teaching degree nor does it of itself denote 


teaching ability, And yet it is from that source that we look for those who 
man our classrooms, 

Why would it not be worth while to think in terms of a doctorate which 
would move away from the highly specialized degree and develop a real 
undergraduate and graduate training program for college and university teachers, 
under which the student would be expected to have a basic understanding of the 
broad fields of knowledge and literature in the so-called "liberal arts" as well 
as an acceptable and demonstrable understanding of his fields of concentration 
and doctoral dissertation, 

Why should there not be a doctoral program whose avowed purpose is to 
prepare college teachers -- effective college teachers, and which in many cases 
will cut across departmental and divisional lines? Icare not whether this takes 
the form of a new "teaching degree" paralleling the traditional specialized 
degree programs or an optional approach by different routes or a modification 
of the present degree requirements -- but I feel kcenly that our academic 
leadership needs to pay attention to this problem. This is a large order and I 
realize that the changes indicated will require some basic revisions of 
educational philosophies and a probable up-rooting of the vested interests that 
now permeate certain areas of the academic world, 

Please keep in mind that Iam not arguing for a less rigorous type of degree 


training but for a different emphasis. Some experiments are now under way and 
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I am confident that foundation support is available. On the Master's degree 
level progress has already been made in that for secondary school teaching, 
many Master's degrees frankly recognize the ''teaching degree’ emphasis. 
This is true in the humanities as well as the sciences, 

I am sure there are many graduate students who find their initial enthusiasm 
dulled and shattered, not only in graduate schools but when they discover that | 
"good teaching" has little or no recognition as of first importance, I would be 
willing to give odds that all of us have some kind of a profile for promotion and 
salary increases. Furthermore, on paper it would be about as follows: 

1, Effective teaching. 2. Scholarly research. 3, University service. 
4. Community service. Note that effective teaching is number one. 


I would also be willing to give odds that when it comes to the actual 


promotion, number two -- schclarly research -- becomes number one, and we 


immediately through our respective committees proceed to count the number of 
articles published or under way, give much time to evaluating the candidate's 
research potential and, if the promotion be rejected, the report is -- yes, he 
is a good teacher but his research and publication record shows no progress, 
This of course is especially true in the larger universities where we feel we 
must build or maintain a reputation for the college, and of course provide the 
graduate schools with degree specialists, 

I do not wish to argue the merits of teaching versus research, for many of 
these arguments are specious and artificial, I know them and you know them, 
Iam, nevertheless, firmly convinced that unless we reward excellence in 


teaching we will fail to solve the basic problem of attracting young persons of 
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promise into the teaching prefession, This means rewards both in salary 
recognition and in promotion in rank, As long as the profession holds good 
teaching in lower esteem than publication it will be difficult for graduate schools 
"to return to the basic function of the training of teachers."' 

Even if all of these proposals were to suceed it is doubtful that a sufficient 
number of college teachers can be recruited and trained in our graduate schools 
to meet the predicted demand, This means that we will have to turn our 
attention to other ways and means of meeting the problem and advance on more 
than one front. 

If the educational quality of our work is to be improved or even maintained 
we must also take an interest in the secondary and preparatory schools from 
which our students come, If educational quality is to be safeguarded the 


student's previous preparation is vital to whatever varying standards we may 


maintain as institutions, It is time that we in the colleges and our various 


departments understand the need for ''genuine articulation between the secondary 
schools" anc the college or university. In our academic aloofness we have 
largely abandoned our leadership and by default it has been assumed by 
professional schocls of education. I know progress can be made in re-educating 
our academic departments and the professional educationist as well. 

I refer tc a method established at the University of Southern California 
several years ago, namely, a joint committee on teacher training. This 
committee passes on all programs related to teacher training for secondary and 
elementary schools and is composed of representatives from the College and 


School of Educaticn, Credential requirements, teaching majcrs, use of academic 
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and professional resources -- these and others are within the scope of this 
committee and must clear prior to coming before the University Curriculum 
It has done rnuch to bridge the gap, allay suspicion and mutually 


Committee. 


educate both groups as to the nature of the nreblem and what can be done. 


But beyond all this I would like to suggest several other areas which I 


believe we must study and consider. 


1. We shall be compelled to make better use of our manpower and total! 
resources for unless we "come into court with clean hands" it is doubtful 
that we will receive a sympathetic hearing from our friends and the public. 

It has been held that educational quality depends on the ratio of professors 
and students, I am convinced that current ratios in higher education cannot be 
maintained because of lack of funds and available personnel. In fact, many of 
our low ratios have been only due to small upper division courses, Many of us 
‘have been proud of pointing out that we have one professor for every twelve 
students, or one to ten, and yet Iam convinced that such ratios mean little by 
themselves alone, 

The maintenance of educatioral quality in the face of increasing enrollments 
certainly implies the nced for ways and means of ''spreading the professor'' 
further over his students. There will not be enough, ao matter what we do to 
increase the supply. Every institution will have to decide this question in view 
of its purpose and philosophy. Ido not argue the case of increasing the size 
of classes merely to be tinkering but argue that the size of classes be established 
in relation to the most effective teaching procedures we can initiate. Likewise 


the good teacher -- the superior teacher -- should 'somehow be made available 
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to far more students then he has reached in the past, "' 


2. Closely related to this problem is that of the curricula, Here I find 


it difficult to justify the tendency on most campuses toward proliferation of 

basic subject matter courses inte highly specialized, segmented bits of 

this and that. We hire a professor, he has a specialty and ipso facto a new 
course or two or three are added to the departmental program, A vested 
interest develops and we are stuck with an expensive program for 2 handful 
of students. 

Now is the time when every department should be given the facts of what is 
to come and be urged to study their curricula in the light cf a sound educational 
philosophy. What shouid an economics major or a history major really 
understand and comprehend in his chosen fieid of concentration? If departments 
faced up to this problera Iam convinced 2 considerable number of courses could 
be eliminated with an actual improvement of educational quality and more 
efficient use of faculties. 

Allied to this suggestion is the need to study overlapping and duplication of 
courses, particularly in the larger institutions. Why should we not utilize our 
human resources based on inter-departmental, divisional and even inter- 
school cooperation? Cross tuition is easy to arrange within an institution. In 
this connection I only refer to the classic example of statistics -- courses in 
statistics everywhere, and even I am looking for another staff member in 
statistics for next year. They are hard to find -- and ne wonder, 

3. The quality of educaticn will also depend on the professor's load «- 


teaching and otherwise, An easy and obvious way of spreading the teacher 
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over more students is to increase his load. If we wish to maintain qu2lity 
we cannot run the risk of so over-burdening the teacher that he becomes 
routine ana loses his interest in scholarly and inspired teaching. I do 


-, 


believe, however, there are some cuties of a non-teaching type which we 
have expected our faculties to carry that could as weil be done by vthers, 
I merely suggest that every prceblem does not havc to be determined by 2 
committee. Counselling and guidance experts are available. Nuimerous 
reports, statistical abstracts and tabulated reports of activitics as wellas 
questionnaires take invaluable time, 


On the graduate ievel Iam somewhat concerned over the tendency to 


maintain large guidance committees and virtualiy spoon feed the candidate 


bce 
A 


through the throes of his graduate career. All of these duties and many others 


take faculty time. If there is to be more classroom teaching, considcration 
must be given to ways and means of relieving the faculty person of extra teaching 
duties. 

And now a few brief suggestions 2s they may relate to the more quantitative 
aspects of the problem. 


}, We will probably have to supplement our full time teaching staff with 


part time appointments. For those of us located in large metropolitan 
areas there are many well qualified potential teachers ic be found in 
business and industry. Many have advanced degrees and have had teaching 


experience. Their use would in no way mean a necessary lowering of 


standards, 





This may mean an evening program beyond what we know now. If the 


projected increase of student enrollment materializes it will probably metn 


that in any event, due to limitations, both on facilities and resources, 
2. We will probably have to make use of more graduate students holding 
the M.A, or who are potential dcctoral candidates, This can be in reality 
a part of a teacher training program where the young teacher can fain 
experience under careful supervision and direction, It can be good or bad 
depending on the latter. 
3. Faculty retirement programs should be studied in order that the good 
teacher can be continued in the classroom. It is easier to 2dminister an 
arbitrary retirement policy than one which requires evaluation and decision. 
Nevertheless, we will need the gond teachers as long as they are able to 
give satisfactory service. 
4. Contract research programs have taken many of our scientists out of 
the classroom and student laboratories, These programs need to be 
evaluated in terms of their importance, their cost to the university, and 
the diversion of faculty from teaching to this type of rescarch, Science 
teachers are at a premium and the competitive relations with industry and 
government drain off many potential teachers into these other ficlds. Why 
should not contract research be limited to the summer period? At least I 
feel this area needs study and offers some possibilitics. 
Ladies and gentlemen -- Iam sure I have stressed the obvious for many of 
you. I have dealt with only a few of many problems, I have said nothing about 


the matter of increasing the size of our respective colleges and universities to 
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take care of the hundreds of thousands of students on the march to our dcors, 
They will come. What you do will have to be determined in line with your 


institutional philosophy -- its aims and purposes, I weuld only say that it will 


be a great tragedy if colleges and universities -- particularly the private and 


independent institutions -- close these doors without trying to tap every 
resource in order to provide a quality education for the young generation who 
need and deserve the best we can do, 


Thank you. 





SOME FUNCTIONS OF THE ACADEMIC DEAN 


James P, Baxter III 
President, Williams College 


A few years after the war, a famous news columnist called me up on long 


distance and asked me to confirm a story that President Truman had appointed 


me chairman of a commission on the four-hour day. As Yankees do, I 


answered his question by asking another: what made him think that so briefa 
work-day was imminent. ''Don't be evasive, doctor,'' he replied. ''You know 
as well as we do that atomic energy for peaceful purposes is just around the 
corner and that cheaper electricity will cut the work day sharply. What is 
America to do with its new-found leisure?" 

I pointed out that even if electricity could be produced free we should still 
face the more substantial costs of distributing it, and closed the discussion by 
predicting that if the average workday were eventually cut in half, as he 
surmised, there would be no respite for college presidents and deans, 

One of the sharpest contrasts in modern life is between the increase of 
pressure on executives and the curtailment of the hours of labor for manual 
workers. If you ask any administrator whether his job has become easier or 
harder in the past three decades, he will wax eloquent on the increasing 
difficulty of policy-making. The only exception that I have encountered was the 
head of a tuberculosis sanatorium whose business had fallen off with the advance 
of science and the rise in the standard of living. 

Certainly college and university presidents have faced tasks of ever- 


increasing complexity since I began to teach in 1921, Operating in a period of 
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sharp inflation, they have had to run faster and faster, like the characters in 


Alice in Wonderland, in order to keep standing still. To develop a crop of 





college presidents who can raise educational standards over the next twenty 
years of rising enrollments and teacher shortages will be as difficult as to 
produce at short notice several hundred four-minute milers. 

Half a century ago Captain Alfred Thayer Mahan, the naval historian, was 
shown over the executive offices of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company by the then president. Asa student of administration he was extremel: 
curious to know who did what at the summit of the world's greatest public 
utility. When the tour was completed he thanked his host, and complimented 
him on the extraordinary success with which various functions had been 
allocated to vice-presidents with clear lines of responsibility. There was one 
question, however, that perplexed him: what did the president himself find to 
occupy his time, once he had chosen his top administrative assistants? His 
host admitted that if he were a better administrator he might have been able to 
delegate everything. But there was one area for which he had not yet found the 
right man, and he was still having to cope with it himself. That area concerned 
the chief problems that the company would face fifteen or twenty years later. 

This colloquy between the naval historian and the great corporation 
executive often pops into my mind when I am trying to solve the problems of 


the next week and next month, and to find time for work on my academic budget 


for the ensuing year. What a paradise the academic administrator's life would 


be if he could devote all his days to long-range planning! 
All of us are conscious of the need for it when we look ahead to the huge 


numbers of students who will be knocking at our doors and wonder how we are 
att « 





going to find nearly three qualified teachers for each one the country has today. 


We have set up planning groups in one guise or another, in all of which the 
academic dean is naturally a key man. 

For the college or university president has been spread very thin under the 
pressure of trying to do more and more with the inadequate number of dollars, 
each of which has lost half of its purchasing power; If you have ever watched 
the cold-rolling of plates in a modern steel mill you will know what I mean. The 
squeeze produces heat, noise and a much thinner product. Soon they may have 
to fold the president double to enable him to cast a shadow. 

Meanwhile, as they go through the heavy steel rolls, the presidents have 
been rapidly delegating more and more to an increasing number of provosts, 
vice-presidents, deans of the faculty, academic deans, deans of students, deans 
of freshmen. These in turn have delegated more and more to assistant deans, 
whose name is legion. To draw the boundary lines between their tasks would 
be as difficult as to redraw the map of Europe in detail at the close of a world 
war. Even to distinguish broadly among the functions of these proliferated 
officials involves me in semantic difficulties unsuited for a luncheon discussion. 

To escape confusion as well as anger and aggravation, I shall duck the 
question of the proper allocation of functions among thé decanal officials, which 
varies considerably from institution to institution, Instead, I shall concentrate 
on some of the most important attributes of the academic dean, all of which 
involve even more long-range planning than is usually alloted to them. If I 
omit the important function of discipline, it is not for lack of appreciation of 


its importance, but because there is so little I could say about it that you do not 
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know better than I, Discipline is of vital importance to the maintenance of 


student morale, the relations of the college with parents and the community, anc 


the rehabilitation of students who, in the apt phrase of the prayer book, "turn 
from their wickedness and live," indeed often live lives of great usefulness and 
distinction. In this field deans as probation officers are called upon to play a 
role as sacred as that of doctors and the clergy. 

In listing fields of effort for deans to cultivate Iam somewhat abashed, 
first by a lively sense of all Iask from my own deans, and second by my 
knowledge of how much you all sacrifice in the way of teaching and of scholarly 
production. When I think of the books you might have written but for your 
administrative duties there comes to my mind the passage in which Proust 
reports the death of Bergotte. ''They buried him, but all through the night of 
mourning, in the lighted windows, his books, arranged three by three, kept 
watch, like angels with outspread wings, and seemed, for him who was no more, 
the symbol of resurrection," 

The first function of the dean to which I wish to direct attention today is 
his role in curriculum planning. As you all know, this makes heavy demands on 
his tact, patience and statesmanship, If the faculty accept him as a wise 
leader, relying on his proven scholarship and his administrative 'know-how, '' 
he may pilot necessary reforms between the Scylla of a fixed budget and the 
Charybdis of departmental vested interests, It is easy enough to devise 
attractive improvements in course offerings that would change the Faculty- 
student ratio from 1 to 10 tol to 8. But this change, if approved, might preclude 


a substantial improvement in faculty salaries when that is the greatest need of 
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the college world today. We need it to offset the remaining ill effects of wartime 


and post-war inflation and to make the teaching profession more attractive to 
new recruits of high promise. 

Speaking of Charybdis, you know how hard it is to bring any curriculum 
reform to safe harbor past the shoals of departmental jealousies, The tradition 
of faculty control over the curriculum is an ancient and honorable one, but the 
results sometimes remind one of the frequently-voiced criticism that the 
Constitution of 1787, though wondrously equipped with checks and balances to 
prevent anything objectionable from being done, is not so well geared for 
positive action in time of emergency. Listening to faculty discussion of far - 
reaching curriculum proposals, I am sometimes reminded of Aristotle's commat 
in Book III of his greatest masterpiece, that politics concerns itself with who 
gets what, when and how. The Dean may have as arduous a task in reconciling 
vested interests as a tariff reformer has in meeting the objections of 
manufacturers at a hearing of the Committee on Ways and Means and then going 
on to win his battle on the floor of the House, 

His chances of success would be greatly improved if the members of the 
various departments could look on him as a crew coach. One of the most 
beautiful sights in the world is a smooth-running eight-oared shell, where there 
is no check to the run because the timing is so perfect and the application of 
force so harmonized that the strength of each oarsman contributes the maximum 
to the common purpose. The coach tries to develop the strength of each oarsman, 
it is true, but also to combine it effectively with the developed strength of the 


seven others so that all are pulling together. Watch two shells on the river and 
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you will see the better coached eight hold its own against its rival at a lower 
beat and then pull ahead towards the finish, 

So much attention is paid in war colleges to the lessons of history that they 
lay themselves open to the criticism of preparing their students to win not the 
next war but the last one, or the war before that, or the Civil War, or even the 
Napoleonic Wars. Curriculum planning is too often open to similar criticism: 
that the faculty planners are preparing men and women to live in the last 
quarter-century, not the next. One of the most important jobs a dean has is to 
hold up before his colleagues a forecast of what demands society will make of 
our students in the years ahead. Ina recent manifesto the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania declared: ''Business leadership is getting harder. A 
generation ago it called for 'knowing the business.' Today it calls for knowing 


mankind, Since humanity is dynamic, tomorrow the job will be even more 


demanding, "' 


The typical American of a century ago was a jack-of-all-trades; now heis 


a specialist who is building, let us hope, ona sound general education, Since 
my college days the proportion of college students going on to a higher level has 
risen from one in four to one in two. As the cold war becomes intensified, we 
realize that the best chance of preventing it from becoming a hot one is to 
produce more statesmen, scientists and engineers. We may find the percentage 
seeking post-graduate work steadily rising, Let us plan our curricula for the 
long haul -- for meeting the crucial shortages of teachers, ministers and 


scientists -- not simply for quick, easy placement in today's market place. 





The second function of the academic dean that I should like to stress today 
has to do with his role as a thoughtful elder statesman,, a ''watchdog" if you 
will, concerned, as the president and trustees should be,. with the long-run 
interests of the faculty. For the next twenty years, at least, it seems clear 
that teachers will be in short supply. We shail obviously have to pay them more, 
to render the teaching profession more attractive to new recruits. We have a 
‘ong way to go before we restore to teachers' salaries the purchasing power of 
1939, and even in that year when inflation began with an expanded armaments' 
program, the teacher's pay was sorely inadequate. As the Ford Foundation 
well put it: 'Merely to restore professors' salaries to their 1939 purchasing 
power would require an average increasc of at least 20 percent. Even this 
would not bring teachers in our private coileges to their economic position 


before World War II in relation to that of other professions and occupations. 


They have not begun to share the benefits of the expanded productive power of 


this nation, and the whole education system suffers from this fact, "' 

The responsibility for seeking funds to improve teachers' salaries rests on 
other officials than the Dean, but he should play an important role as a needler. 
He should remind the president, if the president needs reminding, that it is not 
a question simply of filling the teaching staff but of filling it with eompetent, 
dedicated and inspiring teachers, There is an analogy here with the problem a 
life insurance company faces in recruiting its agency forces, It is not justa 
matter of hiring so many hundred new agents a year, but of discovering and 
holding enough men of high ability to face the competition and make a real 


contribution to the company's surplus, What makes the real difference between 
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one college and another is not the number of its faculty per thousand students 


but the quality of its faculty, the percentage of them that can kindle enthusiasm, 
draw out the students, and inspire a larger proportion of them to want to be 
scholars and teachers themselves. The men who can do this are the ones who 
create the educational surplus that distinguishes a strong college from a weak 
one. 

The Academic Dean should be prepared to needle the president, if need be, 
to increase fringe benefits as well as to increase salaries. Dean Brooks of 
Williams has achieved a national reputation in this respect, as the originator 
of the Faculty Children's Tuition Exchange Plan. When this plan got off toa 
slow start we supplemented it at Williams, beginning in 1950, by scholarship 
grants to sons and daughters of our own Faculty, no matter what college they 
might be attending. Now that it has spread to 200 institutions, there is still 
much to be said for colleges supplementing it by direct grants whenever possible. 

Dean Brooks presented a challenging paper on the whole question of fringe 
benefits at the annual meeting of the American Council on Education last 
October. He is serving as chairman of a committee of the Williams faculty 
set up to consider additional fringe benefits. Among these I think he and I would 
rank first the provision of additional adequate housing at satisfactory rentals, 
and the offering of second mortgage loans at low rates to faculty members who 
wish to build. Dean Brooks stresses the tax advantages of fringe benefits as 
compared with pay increases costing the college the same amount. Like most 
college presidents, I find that the candidates I interview are more interested in 


salary and in housing than in group life insurance, group health and casualty 
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insurance, or any other fringe benefit except housing. All aspects of fringe 


benefits deserve careful study, in which the academic dean is in a good position 


to take a leading role, 


A third and most important part of his watchdog function is to represent, 


at a high level, the interests of the younger members of the faculty, Since 


most colleges and all universities recruit more young men than they can find 
places for in the higher ranks of their faculty, there is a considerable turnover 
in the rank of assistant professors and a much sharper one at the instructor 
level. In view of the magnitude of our teacher shortage these young men 
constitute a scarce critical material, perhaps as vital to the nation in the long 
pull as fissionable uranium. If by careless or unfair treatment we drive them 
out of the teaching profession into some other walk of life, we shall have much 
to answer for, 

The internships established for a period of years at several colleges by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education have pointed the way to one 
important method of conserving and improving our limited stock of teachers, 
More institutions should, in their own self-interest, adopt the practices 
inculcated by these grants. The Academic Dean would then see to it that no 
department required more than a three-quarter teaching load from the novice 
and should make sure that the department and the preceptor conducting the 
seminar on teaching methods perform their helpful supervisory functions. 

In the selection of instructors for reappointment, it is, as Chief 
Justice Chase said in another connection, ''as necessary to seem right as to 


be right, and as necessary to be right as to seem right."' It is clear that 
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decisions on promotion cannot safcly be left to departments without external 


check. At Williams, the President performs this function with the help of an 


advisory committee of five, three of them named by the faculty, plus the Dean 


and the Chairman pro tempore of the faculty. I remind these invaluable 





colleagues from time to time that one of our departments, within the memory 
of man but happily before my time, denied promotion to two instructors who 
eventually became department heads at two of the most famous Eastern 
universities. The Dean has proved a most useful continuing member of this 
hard-working advisory committee, partly because he notes the requests for 
transfers to or from an individual instructor, These often indicate nothing more 
than a preference for a section meeting at a more convenient hour, but they 
may be more significant. Anything this group of deans to whom J] am speaking 
today can do to improve the lot of the younger faculty members is, in my 
opinion, of first rate importance, In the administration of the funds we have 
for grants in aid of research, we try to sce to it that the younger members of 
the faculty get their fair share, We pay for the typing of doctoral dissertations 
by faculty members and take a lively interest in their subsequent research 
activities. The Dean plays the chief role in bringing post-doctoral fellowships 
to the attention of faculty members, though the departments also are actively 
helpful, 

In conclusion, I should like to stress a third role of the Academic Dean 
besides his functions as a curriculum planner and as a watchdog of the faculty, 
He should, in my opinion, have the major responsibility for interesting a 


larger percentage of undergraduates in a teaching career, 
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Much of this work will naturally have to be done by individual Faculty 
members by whom the student is inspired, But the chief of staff for 
OPERATION RECRUITMENT should be the Dean, Here, more than anywhere, 
President Lowell's dictum is true, that ''it is the inspired moments that count,"' 
Any faculty member who can think up a new way to increase the prestige of 
teaching in the eyes of undergraduates or of the public at large is laying up 
treasures in heaven. During World War II when we could foresee the grave 
teacher shortage that would follow the Armistices, I persuaded members of 
the Williams faculty to write to undergraduates and young alumni whom they 
thought might make good teachers asking them to consider our profession 
along with others when they were making their post-war plans. A score of 
these young men accepted positions on our staff after the close of hostilities 
and are still with us or teaching at some other college or university, 

Last October, on the 200th anniversary of the death of our Founder, we 
sent the foliowing certificate to every graduate of the College who had chosen 
a teaching career: 

"On the two hundredth anniversary of the bequest of Ephraim Williams 

to found a free school in Williamstown, the President, Trustees and 

Faculty of Williams College send greetings and congratulations to 

(name inserted) who, through his choice of teaching as a profession, 

is seeking in a new generation the yoal set by the Founder, who said, 


'I have given something for the benefit of those unboru.'" 


Out of the goodly fellowship of Academic Deans I hope to see emerge 


hundreds of more important ideas for enhancing the attractiveness of our 


profession and winning for it new recruits of high quality. These are more 
precious than buildings and athletic victories, for they kindle sparks that light 
new fires of scholarship and of inspired teaching. 
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GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group I 


Leader: Dean George R. Waggoner Consultant: Rev. J. A. Phalen, C.S.Sp. 
University of Kansas Duquesne University 


Recorder: Dean Emory Lindquist 
University of Wichita 


The prospective patterns of enroilment in colleges and universities create the 
need for thorough and imaginative planning at the present time. An effective 
program of instruction for increasingly larger numbers of students involves 
several aspects. 


The program for the preparation of college and university teachers must be 
further studied. While effective teaching should be the goal, scholarship and 
learning must not be a casualty, The graduate schools should identify completely 
the role which they play in training prospective academic personnel. High level 
research can furnish important resources for good teaching, but the qualities of 
an effective teacher must be carefully developed, 


A program which includes an internship for college teaching has much merit. 
Prospective college teachers thus have ample opportunities for developing 
understanding of academic responsibilities, Young instructors can be assisted 
by experienced teachers in planning lectures, syliabi, examinations, etc. Since 
wide extension of the intern program presents many problems, largely financial, 
the graduate schools must give greater attention to their responsibility for 
training students to enter academic positions. Further studies of the curriculum 
leading to the Ph, D. should be made. Too intense specialization may destroy 
the broad understanding of life and learning which are fundamental aspecis of 
good teaching. Various programs for the Ph.D, degree shculd be explored, 


The improvement of instruction is a responsibility of administrative and faculty 
personnel, There are encouraging signs of a growing interest in this area as is 
evidenced by many studies which have been completed or are in progress. 
Effective teaching should be identified and rewarded, Cooperative planning 
within the departments of a college or university can produce new insights into 
the qualities of good teaching. Some institutions encourage visits by teachers 
to the classrooms and laboratories of their colleagues, Faculty seminars are 
scheduled for the purpose of discussing promising methods and materials, 
Student and alumni opinion is solicited as to the qualities of good teaching, Young 
instructors are associated closely with experienced colicagues who can give 
effective guidance. 





The substantial increases in enrollment will require serious study of the 
manner in which the services of faculty members can be utilized most 
extensively while at the same time safeguarding the quality of instruction, 
Several possibilities miust be explored, Further experimentation should be 
made with closed-circuit television, Studies should include an analysis of 
comparable results of instruction with large and small sections, The 
possibility of less class work and more independent study for juniors and 
seniors should be considered, Faculty members wiil seek to place themselves 
on the line of discovery to achieve the best possible results with the largest 
number of students. 


The future quality of academic life in the United States is closely related to the 
recruitment of personnel for college teaching, Intimately associated with this 
problem is the need for early identification of undergraduates who might be 
qualified for careers in college teaching, Several interesting plans have been 
formulated to achieve this purpose. Gifted students are provided wide latitude 
in the selection of courses, Individual guidance and instruction are provided 
for them. The stimulation of the members by one another in the group has 
elevated the achievement, It is believed that colleges and universities should 
devote more resources for the development of the gifted student. It may also 
be possible to secure good college teachers from students who are identified in 
this manner as undergraduates and encouraged to enter graduate school witha 
view to becoming a part of the academic community, It has been pointed out 
that the smaller private colleges provide more academic personnel proportion - 
ately than larger, muliiple-purpose types of institutions. All colleges and 
universities must give serious attention to the urgent need for encouraging 
able undergraduate and graduate students to enter the teaching profession, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Emory Lindquist 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group II 


Leader: Dean George M. Smith Consultant: Dean Thomas S. Hall 
Baylor University Washington University 


Recorder: Paul A. Cundiff 
Butler University 


The opinions and beliefs of the twelve who met in Group II conformed rather 
markedly with the nature of things as outlined by Deans Lewis, Stewart, and 
Strevey. Though not as pessimistic as Dean Stewart or as statistically 
alarmed as Dean Strevey, the group generally accepted assertions that during 
the next fifteen years college enrollment will be doubled, salaries will be 
raised sharply, and almost every conceivable plan will be used to meet the 
demands of students, teachers, and citizenry. 


Representatives of both private and public schools, large and small, apparently 
believed that the large numbers coming along from high schools will be handled; 
that all colleges must expand whether they wish to or not; that private schools 
may not expand beyond the point at which they think good education is being 
impaired; that standards will be affected and that instead of being for improved 
standards the great struggle will be to maintain present standards. A mild 


disagreement on who should be admitted to college was evident -- the college 
degree versus college education argument -- but advocates of what may best 
be described as ''democratic education" rather quickly ended the argument 
for limited enrollment, In fact, the belief that America should now rnake 
available a college education to all, as it has made secondary education 
available to all, was suggested by severai speakers, 


When federal aid was mentioned, it usually assumed such form as; we must 
start on the local level, move to the state level, and then expect national 
agencies to meet the inevitable deficits, Much discussion was devoted to 
consideration of "population areas'', Hope was expressed that in addition to 
help from post-high school classes, local junior colleges, and maximum 
enroliment in urban universities and colleges, hclp might be expected from 
schools in less heavily populated areas, schools that several participants 
considered to have a very definite national as well as local or specific 
responsibility. 


The belief that more students will migrate in search of the best educational 
institutions was apparently held by all attending the group discussion, Finally, 
requests for "blue prints'' by informed agencies were made; recognition was 





made of Dean Lewis' fear that women students and wornen teachers might 
not be treated fairly; suggestion was made by several that higher tuitions 
would enable private schools to take more students; and statements with 

which everyone seemed to agree were advanced concerning sharp cuts in 

superfluous administrative and teaching activities, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Paul A. Cundiff 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group III 
Leader: Rev. William F. Keliley,S.J. Recorder: Dean Charles F. Marsh 


Creighton University College of William and 
Mary 


The Reverend William F, Kelley,S.J., Creighton University, presided over 
Conference Group III. Another commitment prevented Dean Lloyd M. Bertholf, 
College of the Pacific, from acting as leader, The twenty-five participants 
were an unusually representative group. They came from one educational 
association and twenty-two institutions located in seventeen widely scattered 
states. While the institutions all have enrollments of between 1,000 and 3, 000 
students, their varied nature is indicated by the fact that they represent 
coeducational, women's and men's colleges: Catholic and Protestant church- 
related, independent, and publicly supported institutions; and large 
metropolitan and small town areas, 


Father Kelley's resume of the highlights of the stimulating papers by 

Deans Nancy Duke Lewis, Blair Stewart and Tracy E. Strevey precipitated 

vigorous discussion by the participants, Five questions were of particular 

interest to the group, four of which were concerned with the more effective 

utilization of teaching resources, The fifth deait with the development of an 


adequate future supply of college teachers. The major points in the group's 
discussion of each of these questions will be summarized briefly, 


1, Can student-faculty ratios be raised without 
decline in the quality of instruction? 








There was general agreement that it is difficult to justify any particular student- 
faculty ratio as a criterion of high educational standards and that this is another 
illustration of the unfortunate tendency to provide arbitrary, quantitative 
measures of what is essentially a qualitative matter, It was recoguized that 
better teaching may often be done at institutions with relatively high ratios than 
at other institutions which pride themselves on their low student-faculty ratios, 
Considerable interest was expressed in various experiments for bringing 
outstanding teachers into contact with larger numbers of students, These 
included closed circuit television arrangemeiits through which lectures are 
brought simultaneously to several sections of a course, with each section 
directed by a junior instructor or graduate assistant; chest microphones through 
which the teacher of a large group can have greater freedom than if he were tied 
to his lectern; and administrative arrangements through which good teachers 





are freed for teaching, through assignment of non-teaching duties to graduate 
assistants, senior students and clerical employces. 


The real danger, however, of ceasing to emphasize the student as an individual 
was noted by members of the group. It was urged that college administrators 
must be careful not to overemphasize the contributions which devices for 
handling more students with fewer teachers may make to the coming enroliment 
crisis nor to simply rationalize the threat of larger enrollments and inadequate 
teacher supply by accepting new measures which may be classed as necessary 
evils, In conclusion, however, there was complete agreement that ways must 
be found for putting the exceptional teacher in touch with more students than has 
generally been the case in past years, 


2. Should colleges reverse the practice of teaching freshmen 
in large classes and upperclassmen in small classes? 








Dean Lewis' suggestion that colleges reverse the emphasis upon large freshman 
and small upperclass courses received considerable support. It was noted that 
both Fordham and Columbia College have had good results with large lectures to 
juniors and seniors, It was the consensus of the group, however, that upper- 
classmen who attend these large lectures must at the same time have the 
opportunity for independent study and seminar participation. It was recognized 
also that there are definite practical advantages in the present system. Large 
lectures in such first-year courses as biology, chemistry and history, when 


combined with small preceptorial or discussion sections, have been generally 
successful, Then, too, the normal attrition in entering classes as they 
progress toward graduation provides an inherent bias toward small junior and 
senior classes, 


3. Should the number of junior and senior 
classes be curtailed? 








That the careful reappraisal of upperclass offerings looking toward drastic 
reduction in the number of such offerings when enrollments are small is long 
overdue was the opinion of most of the conferees. The longstanding tendency 
for courses to be established primarily to provide a pleasant outlet for the 
specialized interests of individual faculty members and for courses which are 
really graduate courses to infiltrate inte the undergraduate curriculum was 
looked upon as a luxury which can no longer be afforded, It was suggested that 
the offering of a wide variety of elective courses through which concentrators 
may satisfy departmental requirements is particularly prevalent in the fields of 
English and history and least so in the natural sciences, where relatively fixed 
sequences of courses are almost unavoidable, The group as a whole, however, 
did not favor such rigid devices as the Texas regulation which prevents any state 
college from offering classes with less than twelve students without special 





permission from the Board of Regents or adininistrative regulations which specif) 
that no new course can be offered unless an existing course be dropped, Sufficient 
flexibility to provide the courses required for an adequate major in the fields 
customarily offered in each type of institution, even though enrollments may be 
very small in some of them, must of course be protected, Deliberate encourage- 
ment of the admission of qualified transfer students was suggested as a means of 
maintaining economically and educationally desirable enrollments in junior and 


senior courses. 


4. What are the possibilities of accelerating the movement of 
freshmen and sophomores inte upper-class courses through 
more effective appraisal of background and capacity? 











Placement of promising freshman and sophomore students in upper level courses 
through more careful appraisal of secondary school background, the results of 
placement tests, subject examinations and achievement in early college courses 
was looked upon by some members of the group as a promising means of adjustin; 
to the coming pressures of increased enrollment. Both the students so placed 
and teachers of freshman and sophomore courses might thus be spared the 
deadening effect of good students failing to be challenyed and forming poor study 
habits. It was objected, however, that exemption from lower level courses of a 
large enough number of students to result in more effective utilization of teaching 
resources would be evidence of either poor admission policy or faulty 
curriculum planning. It was also urged that college is a maturation process and 
that placing a premium on acceleration may convert a potentially strony student 
into a mediocre one. The point was also made that students who ''skip" standard 
first or second year courses may be penalized later on through failing to meet 
the purely nominal course requirements of medical schocls, government agencies 
and other groups which appraise the academic records of college graduates, 
Some difference of opinion developed as te whether students who are excused 
from taking certain fundamental courses should receive credit in these courses 
and thus shorten their pericd of residence, or whether such exemption should 
merely permit students to devote a larger portion of their four years to a variety 
of advanced courses, 


5. What can college teachers and administrators do to develop 
a more adequate future supply of college teachers? 








All members of the group were agreed that the extent to which college teachers 
demonstrate to their students that they are doing an important job and would 
rather do it than anything else in the world will help to deterrnine the extent to 
which these students decide to become teachers. They were equally conscious of 
the responsibility of today's teachers to take definite positive steps, in addition, 
to interest good prospects in becoming teachers, It was emphasized that the 
seed must be sown as early as the sophomore year and that opportunities must be 





found for fanning these small early sparks of interest into the flame of definite 
desire to become college teachers by the time these prospects become seniors, 
The importance of acquainting students with Woodrow Wilson fellowships, 
Danforth graduate fellowships and other aids to potential faculty members was 
generally recognized, It was noted that some institutions provide definite 
encouragement even to the extent of subsidies to their own students to go into 
graduate work and return to the institutions as teachers, The Yale plan of 
providing ten scholarships each year to Yale graduates for graduate study at 
Yale is yielding good results in developing potential college teachers. The 
suggestion that outstanding seniors be assigned teaching duties, under the 
direction of faculty members, was hailec by the group as having real advantages 
not only in interesting them in a teaching career but also as one additional 
device for helping to meet in a small way the growing shortage of teachers and, 
of greatest importance, of strengthening the education of the seniors themselves, 


In general, the group's discussion suggested that academic administrators are 
facing the problems incident to rising enrollments ina spirit of willingness to 
appraise realistically and, where necessary, to modify traditional curricula 
and instructional arrangements. It was also apparent that they are alert to the 
necessity of weighing carefully and rejecting, in some instances, educational 
panaceas which have little to commend them other than their superficial 
attractiveness as devices for handling more students with fewer teachers, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Charles F, Marsh 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group IV 


Leader: Dean Robert Farber Consultant: Dean Eugene T, Adams 
DePauw University Colgate University 


Recorder: Dean Charles Re Wimmer 
Hamline University 


Group IV of the American Conference of Academic Deans met in the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis, Missouri, on January 10, 1956, Seventeen deans from 
colleges whose enrollments range from 1,000 to 3,000 were present. The 
Chairman of the meeting was Dean Robert Farber of DePauw University. 
Dean Eugene T. Adams of Colgate University served as Consultant, and 

Dean Charles R. Wimmer of Hamline University as Recorder, 


The Chairman opened the meeting by reviewing briefly the problems presented 
by the speakers of the morning session and suggested that our group use these 
problems as topics of discussion, It was suggested by a member of the group 
and generally approved by the group that the Recorder not identify colleges or 
individuals by name in the course of discussion, 


The first topic presented was the question concerning the amount of experi- 
mentation now going on to determine how best to utilize faculty and physical 
facilities, The concensus was that very little formal experimentation or research 
was being done in our colleges in the field of utilization of resources. The 
recent announcement of the Fund for the Advancement of Education established 
by the Ford Foundation offering grants for approved plans or experimentation 

in this field was discussed. Most of the deans present had presented the 

Ford Foundation offer to faculty committees for study. None had received 

any reports. The ganeral feeling was that the reason the Ford Foundation 

had made this offer was that there was so little planning or experimentation now 
going on in this area, and that the offer was made to stimulate interest as well 
as to provide an answer to future problems produced by the anticipated bulge 

in enrollment, 


The importance of faculty-student ratio as a factor in the quality of teaching 

was discussed in some detail. The group agreed that the problem of faculty- 
student ratio was not a simple one and that its complexity was due to the types 
of various classes, the varying abilities of individual teachers, distribution of 
large and small classes, and many other factors, There was general agreement 
that faculty-student ratio was not the sole criterion of the quality of teaching in 
a college but that it was a very important factor and would continue to be so, 





There was general agreement also that the faculty-student ratio would probably 
increase within a few years in all colleges, whether or not they expanded their 
enrollments. In colleges that did not expand enrcllments, the critical shortage 
of teaching personnel would necessitate colleges getting along with fewer 


teachers, 


Some discussion was held concerning the relative qualities of large and small 
institutions. The concensus of the group may be summed up ina statement by 
a member of the group that the size of a college does not guarantee any 
particular quality. 


Considerable time was spent in discussing pro and con the desirability of 
expanding to meet the future increase in demands for college admission, The 
group was about evenly divided in opinions, The group for universal expansion 
based their stand on the feeling that all colleges had an obligation to help take 
care of the increased demands for a college education, The group against 
expansion based their stand on the feeling that American higher education always 
had some colleges which were relatively small and which had a limited 
enrollment, This latter group felt that all capable students should have the 
opportunity to attend college but it was not the obligation of any individual college 
to expand to take care cf them, It was more or less indicated that it was the 
tax-supported institutions that should assume the burden of providing higher 
education for the masses. It was generally agreed, however, that each college 
must determine its own course of action, All agreed that no college should 
expand without adequate financial resources to meet the expenses of expansion, 
The cost of expansion bcth for capyital and current expenses is very high and 
certainly should be the most important criterion in a decision to expand or 

not to expand, 


At this point the discussion turned to possible ways of handling large classes or 
multiple sections of the same class. Closed circuit television was suggested 
for these large classes. It was even suggested that this method might be used 
by several cooperating colleges located in the same area. The possibility of a 
series of motion picture lectures was suggested with a centralized film library 
for a limited number of colleges in the same area, Enough duplicates could be 
produced to allow colleges to have the films when they needed them, 


It was stated that lectures on tapes are now available and that this service 
might be organized to be a useful method of taking care of some large classes, 


The old problem of the desirable size for freshman English classes came up 

and some time was spent in discussing it, Tiiere was preat lamentation over 

the "illiteracy" of students admitted to our colleges at the presenttime., The 
great need for a good freshman English course in all our colleges was recognized 
by all, The group generally agreed that to do an adequate job of teaching 





freshman Enplish, a teacher should not have more than two sections with no 
more than 25 students in each. It was conceded, however, that a teacher might 
take three sections but that should be an absolute maximum, One cean spoke 
of the success of what he called a ''Functional English Program" in which all 
departments of his collesze cooperated with the English Department in using all 
written work of the student for training him in the use of English, 


The subiect of teacher recruitment came up for discussion, All deans agreed 
that the colleges had a responsibility to recruit men and women for the profession 
of college teaching, A college should have a definite program to point out the 
many advantages of college teaching as a profession and te influence as many 
capable students as possible to choose colleze teaching as a life's work, Colleges 
should also increase salaries, provide pension plans, he2lth insurance, life 
insurance and as many other possible benefits to attract and hold faculty. The 
policy co employing both husband and wife as members of a faculty was discussed. 
Some disadvantages were mentioned, but the general feeling was that if a college 
had the chance to employ a husband and wife witn the necessary abilities the 
advantages would definitely outweigh the disadvantages, A number of deans 
recommended that colleges empicy 2 larger number of women faculty members. 


The question was raised 1s to who determines salaries of faculty members, A 
show of hands indicated that a majority of colleges determine faculty salaries by 
a consultation of the President and Dean with final approval by the Board of 
Trustees, Ina few cases, the President, Dean anc Comptroller make the 
decision with final approval by the Board, Ina small number the President 
makes the decision with final apnroval of the Board, One or two mentioned that 
heads of departments or divisions also participated, 


The question also was raised as to the methods for determining promotion of 
faculty members, From the discussion which followed it was quite evident that 
collez,es are giving more attention to teaching ability than any other one factor. 
This is particularly true in the medium sized colleges and the small colleges. 

It was pretty generally accepted that the following criteria, in order of importance, 
was utilized by most colleves: 


Teaching ability, 

Productive scholarship and research as measured by publication, 
College or university service. 

Community service, 


The meeting adjourned at 3:50 P,M. 
Respectfuily submitted, 


Charles Rg Wimmer 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group V 


Leader: Dean Marten ten Hoor Consultant: Dean E. Morton Miller 
University of Alabama University cf Miami 


Recorder: Dean Frank T. Gucker 
Indiana University 


The officers of this group met and discussed the points raised in the morning 
talks and listed a number of topics which seemed oftimely interest to our 
group -- made up of representatives of the largest universities in the country, 
The following points were introduced by Dean ten Hoor and discussed by the 


group: 


Selective admission of college students. 
Acceleration of outstanding students. 
Elimination of unfit and unwilling students, 
Recruitment and retention of faculty, 
Better use of resources. 


The admission policies of colleges and universities will determine whether, 
with the increasing numbers of young people of college age, there will be a 
decrease in the percentaze who go to coliege, A poll of the group showed that 
an increasing number of state universities are requiring examinations of some 
or all graduates of the high schools within the state who presented themselves 
for admission. According to your Recorder's notes, the present arrangements 
are: the University of Washington admits all high school graduates who have no 
deficiencies; the University of Kentucky tests but must admit all in-state high 
school graduates; the University of Minnesota admits all in-state high school 
graduates to the two-year general college, but only the upper third of those 
completing this course go on to the College of Arts and Sciences, The 
University of Wisconsin admits all in-state high school graduates recommended 
by their principals, putting those in the lower third on probation; the University 
of Illinois also admits all in-state high school graduates, putting the lowest 
quarter on probation; the University of Texas has used the same arrangement, 
but is now testing all entering students and will use the results of these tests to 
cut numbers as necessary; the University of Ohio accepts all graduates of 
accredited Ohio high schools, but tests all those in the lowest twenty percent 
and counsels them to try to keep out those who are not prepared for college; 
Indiana University likewise accepts all high school graduates, but tests those in 
the lower half of the class and counsels them and their parents to try to keep 
out those who are not prepared for college work; the University of Minnesota 





admits to the College of Arts and Sciences students from the upper half of the 
high school graduating class, judged by their high school records and placement 
tests; The two private universities require evidence of intellectual ability for 
college work based on high school records or scholastic aptitude tests. 


All agreed that one of the most important responsibilities of the universities 
was to see that opportunities for college education were presented to all 
outstanding high school students, regardless of their economic and social 
backgrounds, All students with capability and a desire for a college education 
should have the opportunity to obtain it and to receive the highest training for 
which they are qualified. 


The group agreed that the best students should be encouraged to accelerate their 
programs, This will have little effect on reducing the load in the colleges, but 
it will be of real help to these students, Many universities excuse qualified 
students from freshman composition. The University of Wisconsin has admitted 
a number of students at the end of their junior or even sophomore year in high 
school, and found that they did well in college, The University of Nebraska has 
cooperated with the high schools and encouraged them to improve their courses 
so that their graduates could take qualifying examinations and obtain college 
credit for some of their high school work. Cooperation along these lines should 
improve the effectiveness of the whole educational system and give the colleges 
better trained and more interested students, 


The elimination of unfit or reluctant students is acco:nplished in many state 
universities by requiring increasing grade-point averages from year to year. 
There was a feeling, however, that the requirements should not be made too 
stringent, since this may favor formation of local junior colleges (as in 
California) where the instruction is frequently on the high school level and the 
students have no contact with scholarship, Dean Leland reported that 
Northwestern graduated only about 50 percent of those who entered as freshinen, 
The attrition was due to many different causes, only 6 percent of it academic 
failure. The continuation of good students frequently is as serious a problem 
as elimination of the unfit. 


The recruitment and retention of first-rate faculties will become a more and 
more difficult problem as student bodies increase, Actually this is not unique 
to the educational world, but is only one aspect of a growing need for experts in 
all areas in our complex society. Increased salaries and increased status for 
members of the profession are first prerequisites for solving this problem, 
Increased salaries certainly are needed to allow faculty members to have the 
same standard of living as their neighbors, 


There was considerable discussion of how the graduate school programs can turn 
out Ph.D.s better trained as college teachers. Some attempts to solve this 





problem have not been successful, For instance, a Ph.D. program of broader 
and less specialized scope and with some opportunities for teaching experience 
(although no courses on teaching methods) has been on the books for twenty 
years at Michigan State University, but nobody has taken it because none of the 
individual departments will allow their students to elect it except in addition to 
the regular Ph.D, program, There was a general consensus that some work 
for graduate assistants in different departments under the guidance of cxperi- 
enced teachers would work more satisfactorily, 


There was general agreement with Dean Lewis' sugzestion that more faculty 
wives should be employed in teaching positions on part or full time bases, It 

may be necessary to reconsider nepotism rules in many places, but every effort 
should be made to make the test use of these trained women, In some cases, 
also, it may be possible to obtain the assistance of trained teachers from industry 
on a part time basis. Several West Coast airplane companics have alrcady 
loaned some of their employees for this type of service, 


A concerted effort should be made to recruit members of Phi Beta Kappa and 
other honor organizations of outstanding students for college teaching, In many 
cases an increase in salary and status may be necessary to raise the morale of 
the teachers so that they will have the enthusiasm and respect for their 
profession necessary to encourage good students to join it, 


Dean Leland expressed the opinion that funds for assistantships and fellowships 
should be distributed more widely and that the individual awards frequently are 


larger than necessary, leading to wasteful and useless competition, 


Much can be done to improve the use of college resources, both physical and 
intellectual, Universities are open to criticism by the public if their physical 
plant is not used as efficiently as possible. Scheduling of Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday classes, which is now done very little, would give improved use 
of classrooms, There was gencral agreement that the student-teacher ratio 
had been greatly overemphasized, and that the country did not now have enough 
logs to supply Mark Hopkins-type contact with students, Certainly the size of 
class which a faculty member can handle effectively varies widely from one 
person to another, and this fact should be considered in scheduling classes, 
Reduction of extra-teaching duties of faculty members would help to raise the 
level of the profession in the eyes of graduate students. Careful analysis of 
curricula could effect reduction of the number of courses, Independent study 
which is really independent should be encouraged in upper classes where the 
students would work with a minimum of supervision in educating themselves, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Frank T, Gucker 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VI 


Leader: Dean K. R. Bergethon Consultant: Dean Marshall B. Hulbert 
Brown University Lawrence College 


Recorder: Sister Mary Donald,R.V.M., Dean 
Mundelein College 


What can we do here and now to meet the problems to be presented by 
increasing enrollments? 


We can recommend that graduate school preparation for prospective teachers 
be less narrow, less concentrated on research, and better planned for the 
preparation of teachers, Graduate schools might require a year of teaching 
before the candidate receives the Ph.D. 


Colleges need not be all things to all students, Those in one vicinity can share 
distinguished professors, whom none could afford alone. Major fields in 
which each college has only a few students can be divided among the colleges, 
to avoid duplication of expensive equipment and instruction, and improve 
student achievement by the stimulation of a larger group. 


Teachers can work more effectively if they are not asked to serve on 
committees whose decisions are properly the work of the administration; if 
their routine work, such as checking of errors in the mcchanics of English or 
in mathematics, can be done by student assistants or by competent clerks 
(one college employs faculty wives). 


Several teachers in any one course might exchange sections when handling 

topics in which they have special competence, so that the students could benefit 
by superior instruction, e.g.,in 2 course in English Survey , lectures on 

Milton might be given to several sections by one instructor, those on Shakespeare 
by another, etc, 


Young instructors should teach some advanced courses instead of being limited 
to freshman classes, which are usually heavier and less interesting. Conversely, 
all members of a department should have some freshman classes, 


Part-time teachers can be employed, with due regard to the lapse of time since 
their last period of teaching or study. 


A few outstanding seniors might conduct a seminar in their major department 
for gifted freshmen. This would give the seniors some preparation 





for comprehensive examinations, while the freshmen might receive additional 
credit for passing a searching examination. 


By dividing lecture and quiz duties, the best faculty members can be made 
available to all students. 


The following practices were reported in handling freshman English and 
reading problems: 


The English cqmposition course was eliminated, and the writing assignments 
distributed over the whole required core program of the freshman year, 
Freshmen write one paper a week, but in a different class each week, according 
to a schedule distributed over the three required courses in general education, 
There is constant emphasis on the fact that English composition is the 
responsibility of the entire faculty. Organization of subject-matter is stressed 
in all classes, with student assistants checking the details of mechanics, 


Students take English rhetoric until they pass a proficiency test. About 
15 percent pass it on entrance; 65 percent at the end of the first semester; 
20 percent at the end of the second semester. 


Anyone below 35 percent on the ACE English reading test at entrance takes a 
remedial reading course, the first six weeks of which is devoted to vocabulary 
development. No one taking this course may take history at the same time, 

In another college, they do not take a foreign language while taking remedial 
reading. Faculty members should teach how to read their subject-matter, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sister Mary Donald, B.V.M. 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 


Group VII 


Leader: Dean Karl D. Hartzeli Consultant: Dean Merrill R. Patterson 
Cornell College Marietta College 


Recorder: Dean David E, Henley 
Earlham College 


I. Enrollment Prospects: 





The discussion, introduced by the leader and the consultant, centered first 
around the prospect of increased enrollment in the small colleges. The well 
known forecasts were cited, It was assumed that most of the colleges would 
expand, regardless of earlier pronouncements. However, the degree of change 
would vary widely, since the factors influencing expansion will vary, not only 
between private colleges and public universities but within each group as well. 
These variations will result in special problems for the institutions both as to 
quantitative adjustments and qualitative experiences, 


II. Size and Character: 





The qualitative person-to-person relationship was accepted as the central 
feature of curricular and extracurricular life in the small college, But is the 
size the determiner of quality? Smallness in itself is no guarantee of high 
quality, What is the optimum size for the ''one happy family" relationship? On 
this there was less clear agreement, Does careful planning in selection of 
students, teachers, and the use of modern teaching devices change this optimum 
number? Pow far beyond optimum can colleges go without serious loss in 
"character''? Teachers vary in style and effectiveness, Therefore along with 
expansion, an improvement in quality may be brought about through a well- 
planned, flexible program for the use of teachers. 


III, Faculty Development: 





The problems of securing, retaining, and developing good teachers were 
considered, The temptations of other fields will increase, Advanced planning 
in this area is vital to our colleges. We will not have so much choice in 
selecting faculty members as with students. We can do much to build morale, 
and to ease the financial strain. Some steps suggested were: aid in housing, 
grants in research, aid in professional writing, free tuition to children, 
retirement plans, more aid with clerical chores, a campus climate that 
stimulates "love of learning and teaching"’, More effective use of good teachers 
through better work schedules was suggested. The importance of planning now 
to hold and develop the faculty for the future was emphasized, 
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IV. Student Selection and Retention: 





The group agreed that the "quality of selling'' done in admissions brings the 
students, but that the ''quality of teaching'' holds them, Vocationalism and 
professional option plans were cited as special challenges to us to provide 
excellent teaching, 


V. The Teaching -Learning Process: 





The problem of maintaining and improving good faculty-student interaction 
evoked several suggestions: 


(A) Plan now for efficient use of all facilities, from fieldhouse, auditorium, 
dormitories, and feeding arrangements to classrooms, laboratories, teachers, 
and administration, A new look at the schedule was indicated as a major source 
of improvement and expansion with quality, Saturday classes, afternoon classes, 
morning use of laboratories were recommended. 


(B) The proper blend of general courses and work in a field of concentration 
was discussed, especially the problem of getting the faculty to examine the 
situation. It was suggested that a committee on curriculum and instruction might 


review this every two years, 


(C) The fruitful relationship between departments and divisions was considered: 
should departments keep their autonomy and deal with the Dean, or should they 
actually be under the division? Will the latter lead to domination by a few 


forceful members? 


(D) It was suggested that the time and energy of effective teachers should be 
conserved so that they may be effective with more students. This might involve 
more clerical and student assistance, Certain parts of the tutorial process may 
be handled by carefully selected students under close supervision. In more 
ambitious and advanced tutorial projects, the work will gain in interest and at 
the same time some teacher energy will be conserved by carefully grouping 
students according to their tutorial projects. 


It was suggested, but not accepted by all, that seniors, who will be full-fledged 
teachers in a few months, will learn much by serving as discussion-laboratory 
leaders and at the same time increase the learning of freshmen since such 
leaders are in a position closer to the student and able thus to interpret lecture 
and text. Expert exposition by the scholar does not guarantee great learning 
unless active communication with the hearer takes place, 


Perhaps the outstanding teachers can do more by spending more time on this 
kind of teaching for freshmen and sophomores, allowing groups of advanced 
students more opportunity to learn through individual projects, Students, used 
conscientiously, may benefit by working with teachers on teaching materials, 
tests, research, and other activities, 
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VI. The Education of Teachers: 





The importance of the problem of teacher education was recognized. The kind 
of teaching that inspires young people to want to teach, the kind of subject 
matter essential for this kind of specialization, early experience in school as 
an observer, then as an apprentice, proper recognition of potential excellence 
in teaching -- all were emphasized. It was pointed out that historically the 
Master of Arts: was a teaching degree, but that now we glorify vertical 
research specialization instead of specialization in teaching; 'Jesus and 
Socrates might find it difficult to get into our school system", 


Respectfully submitted, 


David E, Henley 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group VIII 


Leader: Dean Parker E. Lichtenstein Consultant: Dean Frank W,. Clippinger 
Denison University Drury College 


Recorder: Dean L. E. Lindower 
Ashland College 


To summarize the discussion of this group it might be most helpful to report 
under three headings: -- (1) Academic, (2) Faculty, and (3) The Dean's 


relations, 


Our consultant reminded us that the problems we were discussing hinged on 
basic issues and individual objectives of various colleges, It was evident that 
the number of courses was too large and some colleges were attempting to 
integrate into larger blocks of studies. This attempt was not always successful. 
Class size might well be increased if assistance were available for routines 

and records, leaving the instructor free for the main business of teaching, New 
procedures should be encouraged. Students should learn to help themselves 

and not be spoon-fed. Students should have contacts with great teachers. 
(Reference made to December bulletin of Association -- Freshman English 


by Peery) 


Class size varies, Some classes of 150 can be taught as effectively as 50. 
Others are cut in two if enrollment reaches 45. Alfred University has a study 
in progress which may result in important conclusions, e.g. the need for more 


teachers. 


The subject should be a means to an end and not an end in itself. Each course 
should be related to institutional objectives, If assistants are used, the master 
teacher should be willing to teach the beginning students, This might help the 
problem of student mortality. Small colleges should not try to imitate larger 
institutions in offering too many things. 


Transfer value is not the most important, e.g. itis difficult to transfer from 
Harvard, 


As to the problem of money, we will have to do the best we can with what we 
have. Faculty morale is not based only on the size of salaries or extent of 
fringe benefits. The teacher's personal happiness, time for study, feeling of 
institutional family belongingness, and administrative backing are important, 


Teaching load for most ranges from 12 to 15 semester hours. A few are 12 or 
below, With an increasing teacher shortage, the Doctorate will become more 
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difficult to require. An effort should be made to give young teachers time off 
for study, research, and contacts with educators in conferences and workshops. 


Schedules may be organized so that students can be in touch with a few great 
teachers; and also meet in small quiz or discussion groups. 


Many fellowships exist, e.g. Danforth and Woodrow Wilson, to aid in 

graduate study. The AAUP provides figures on salary scales, A North Central 
salary study exists. Many fringe benefits are additions to salaries, Among 
these are paid expenses to professional meetings, 


Presidents need not hesitate to use teachers' agencies for lists of prospective 
teachers, Cooperation among institutions may be helpful in effective teacher 
placement and distribution, Competition in hiring need not be bad, 


The Dean has a ministry to the President, the faculty and the students. He can 
be an encouragement and an effective gad-fly to the President. His personal 
and informal relations with students and faculty may be helpful in morale, 

By personal, as well as professional interest, he can be effective in maintain- 
ing a satisfactory family belongingness and high academic standards. He 

need not always be found in his office. The coffee shop or the hallways may 

be his other offices. 


Respectfully submitted, 


L. E. Lindower 
Recorder 





GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group IX 


Leader: Dean Richard B. Hudson Consultant: Dean J. Newton Hill 
Coe College Lincoln University 


Recorder: Sister Mary Virginia,R.S.M.,Dean 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College 


The preliminary activities of Conference Group IX which met in Room 9 of the 
Hotel Jefferson included a brief series of introductions, Dean Richard B, 
Hudson, Coe College, presented the Consultant and the Recorder to the 
members of the group and requested that each attendant introduce himself, 
This gesture invited informality in the discussion which was inaugurated 
immediately after establishing the general areas which would be considered 
during the discussion period. It was agreed that the concentration core would 
be the paper delivered by Dean Nancy Duke Lewis during the morning scssion 
and would center around three major issues: the size of the institution, the 
admissions program, and faculty, 


In initiating the discussion one member presented the view that private colleges 
may not be faced with the problem of acute increasing enrollment and its 
attendant problems. There was, however, greater concern voiced about 
present inadequate housing conditions and the actual tasks facing the private 
liberal arts colleges in the face of proposed student influx. Among the 
questions considered at this point were: Will the small college get the over- 
flow from the larger institutions -- those students who do not meet the standards 
of the public universities? Should the future of the liberal arts colleges be 
regional rather than municipal? Contributions of the members here gave 
evidence of some feeling that the liberal arts college should not change its 
emphasis, The fact that it deals with small groups has many advantages; it is 
more important that the institution be defined by its function rather than by 

its size, 


A number of practical and useful suggestions were offered concerning means of 
utilizing present faculty resources in meeting the future increase in student 
population, The use of television in this regard was considered and although 
its limitations were faced squarely it was noted that it could be used to some 
extent in developing critical thinking. 


The second topic for discussion, restriction on admissions, brought to the 
attention of the college Deans their responsibility in the administration of the 
admissions policy. Emphasizing both the positive and negative aspects of the 
Dean's role, members of the group were cautioned to keep the standard-making 
policy in the hands of the faculty and the Dean as Chairman of the faculty, 
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and not to permit admissions officers to establish their own standards. In 
this same category there was introduced the concern that if some institutions 
raise their standards, all will have to do so unless they choose to take the 
overflow, One member raised the question as to whether or not the colleges 
have a civic or moral responsibility to the less gifted student; should all 
colleges enforce selective admissions or should there be those in which both 
selective admissions and selective retention are employed? Some additional 
comments were made in regard to the attrition of freshmen and sophomores 
and the problems thus encountered, It was pointed out that the low attrition 
rate of some of the Eastern colleges could be attributed to their highly 
developed screening programs, 


The discussion was then directed to the question of faculty morale. The 
Chairman requested Dean Byron K, Trippet, Wabash College, Chairman of 
the Conference, to describe a practice that has met with success in his 
institution, Dean Trippet responded by explaining that Wabash has had for 
some time a growing fund, the income from which is to be used exclusively 
for the promotion of faculty interests -- for faculty vacations, travel, and 
relaxation, such as sending professors and their wives to New York to see 
plays,or even sending a few professors and their wives to Europe for the 
summer, The fund is a part of the total endowment of the College and, so far 
as investment is concerned, is managed by the investment committee and the 
treasurer of the College. But the appropriation of the income is exclusively 
and irrevocably the business of a faculty committee responsible to the faculty. 
The President and Dean have very little to do with the fund, 


A lively and interesting discussion followed this description of a very worth- 
while program and agreement was expressed with the closing remark that 
"the trick is to turn it over to the faculty, "' 


The comments and considerations which were next introduced were chiefly 
concerned with effectiveness of teaching and the various methods of evaluating 
the instructor, A very small number reported that student rating sheets 

were used and, although a large number of Deans indicated that they felt free 
to visit classes, only a relative minority stated that they actually used this 
method of evaluation, At this point a number of good suggestions were injected 
to enable a faculty member to turn a critical eye on his own teaching. Among 
the possibilities that seemed promising were the practices of tape recording a 
typical class and inviting faculty friends to hear and criticize the results, 

or inviting colleagues to sit in on classes and make suggestions for possible 
improvements, 


The discussion was then rather reluctantly terminated and the spirit which 
prevailed testified to the value of the afternoon session, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sister Mary Virginia, R.S.M. 
Recorder 
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GROUP CONFERENCES 
Group X 


Leader: Dean Ivan M. Stone Consultant: Dean Mary V. Braginton 
Beloit College Rockford College 


Recorder: Dean Russell Olt 
Anderson College 


The discussion of Group X centered around five main topics growing out of the 
morning general session. The first question revolved around considerations as 
to what position the small college would find itself in, if it decided to take less 
students in the fifteen years ahead than what would be deemed its share, That 
raised the question as to whether relative smallness of size produced uniquely 
desirable characteristics, At the outset it was pointed out that the concept of 
'small'' was a relative one. Today it probably comprehends an enrollment of 
400 - 800 students, -- but the small college in 1970 may be 1,000 students. 

It was also pointed out that the cost the student pays is reversing itself, the 
student having paid only a third twenty years ago, whereas today he often pays 
two-thirds of the cost of his education, Of the twenty-eight colleges represented 
in the group, eight said they now had facilities for taking more students. It 
was also pointed out that maybe the knocks for entrance at the doors of the 
small colleges might be less in number than at the doors of the large 
universities. The consensus of the group was that all small colleges should 
contemplate and try to care for a modest growth in size, while conserving the 
values inherent in the small-sized college. 


The second question raised was how increased growth might affect admissions 
procedures and policies, It was agreed that should the increased numbers 
come from Gold Coast areas, from the right side of the tracks, it would be 
bad, One of the emphases stressed was that more scholarships and grants-in- 
aid were needed as educational costs mount, The danger of employing testing 
devices alone for raising admissions standards was noted, and the hope was 
expressed that human needs and diverse abilities of applicants would be 
recognized. 


The third question dealt with the problem of the small college attracting and 
holding faculty personnel, The group believed that if decent living wage salary 
could be paid, the college could command faculty members who would sacrifice 
because they felt they were part of a great surging idealistic movement, by 
educating our youth, and because they felt, therefore, they were making a 
contribution to society, and because the college campus affords a personal 
relationship in the molding of youthful minds, It was felt, finally, a warning 
needed to be sounded of the danger of small college faculties deteriorating. 
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The fourth matter discussed related to the curriculum. Some felt that the 
small college curriculum should be re-examined to find possible overlapping 
in departmental offerings. It was also noted that pet courses of Ph,D.s5 
often find a way of getting into the curriculum, Such courses represented a 
working over, often, of some graduate course ill-adapted to the liberal arts 
curriculum. 


Finally, the group came to grips with the challenge as to how to spread the 
influence of the excellent teacher and make him available to a greater number 
of students. One expedient pointed out was that of having him contact greater 
numbers in his classes while relieving him of all but teaching responsibilities 
without increasing his overall teaching load. It was believed his total teaching 
hours might even be reduced to make possible that end, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Russell Olt 
Recorder 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


8:00 P.M., January 9, 1956 


The meeting was called to order by Dean Byron K. Trippet, Chairman 


of the Conference, 

The Chairman reported on his invitation to Dean William E, Cadbury, Jr. 
of Haverford College to act as interim Treasurer after the resignation of 
Dean Eldon L. Johnson who had been appointed to the Presidency of the 
University of New Hampshire, 

The Committee at the request of Dean Cadbury considered what disposition 
should be made of the Treasurer's files and it was agreed that the contents 
of the files should be destroyed at his discretion, The general directive given 
the Treasurer was that he should feel free to destroy anything beyond 
reasonable use and interest. 

The question was raised as to the possibility of having some central place 
in which old Proceedings might be kept in order to avoid the bother and 
expense of shipping them around the country every time a new Secretary was 
elected, It was suggested that they might be kept in the offices of the 
Association of American Colleges, and that this possibility should be explored. 
It was also agreed that stencils of the Proceedings of the previous years 
should be destroyed. 

There was some discussion of the difficulties raised for a new Secretary 


who is asked to edit the Proceedings of a meeting for which he did not act as 
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Secretary, and the suggestion was made and voted on for presentation to the 
Conference requesting the outgoing Secretary to edit the Proceedings of the 
final meeting for which he acted. 


It was requested that a representative of the American Conference of 


Academic Deans be present at meetings of the Commission on Pre-Professional 


Education, and Dean William Dunn of Lake Forest College was delegated to 
attend, 

The Chairman raised the question of the possibility of delegating some 
of the responsibility for the Conference duties. These have been carried 
almost single-handed by the Chairman, and it was agreed that he should be 
relieved of some of them. Steps will be taken to use the services of other 
members of the Executive Committee in planning the next meeting, 

The Committee discussed briefly the order in which the principal talks 
should be given at the morning meeting, since all of them were on the same 
general topic, but considered different aspects of it. 


The meeting then adjourned, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 





MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


4:00 P.M., January 10, 1956 


The meeting was called to order in the general meeting room after the 
final group discussions of the day, Chairman Byron K. Trippet, presiding. 

The proposal was made and accepted that the outgoing Secretary edit 
the Proceedings of the Conference. 

The reports of the Treasurer and the Secretary were presented and 
accepted, and Dean Robert H, Farber, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented the nominations for Officers and Executive Committee for the 


coming year. . The Conference accepted the slate unanimously. The Report 


of the Nominating Committee appears on the following page. 


Dean Trippet then turned the Conference over to Dean DeVane, the newly 
elected Chairman, who asked for the cooperation of those present for the 
next Conference, 

There was a rising expression of congratulations to Dean Trippet on his 
appointment to the Presidency of Wabash College, 


The meeting adjourned at 4;20. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


For Chairman 


For Vice-Chairman 


For Secretary 


For Treasurer 


For the Executive Committee 
For one year term (to complete 
term of Sister Emmanuel, 


College of Saint Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota) 


For three year term 


For four year term 


Dean William C. DeVane 
Yale College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Dean Blair Stewart 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Dean Esther Raushenbush 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville 8, New York 


Dean William E, Cadbury, Jr. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J. 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Dean J. J. Oppenheimer 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Dean R. Florence Brinkley 
Duke University, Woman's College 
Durham, North Carolina 


Respectfully submitted, 
Robert H, Farber, Chairman 


Dean, DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 





MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


4:30 P.M., January 10, 1956 


Dean Trippet asked Dean DeVane to assume chairmanship of the 
meeting. 

The Committee discussed ways of determining the subject for next 
year's meeting. Dean DeVane asked the members of the Committee to 
submit suggestions and proposed sending to the Officers and the Executive 
Committee any suggestions sent to him, or that he wished to make. He 
said he would try to arrange a meeting to discuss possibilities, It was 
also suggested that a request be sent to those attending this year's 
Conference for their comments on the program. Decision was made to 


examine the lists of those attending the Conference for the past few years 


for discussion leaders and individuals to read papers, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 





AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


Report of the Treasurer 
January 3, 1956 


BALANCE ON HAND, January 3, 1955 ...cccccsccesece 


RECEIPTS (January 3, 1955 - January 3, 1956) 





Dues collected at Conference..... 524.00 (262) 
Dues collected since Conference... 40.00 ( 20) 


Total collected. ccrccccccccccsevveces 564, 00 


Cash collected for 195 luncheons at 
Conference (2 Comp,)..cecccccccccces 682.50 
Received from Sister onnell for dinner with 
Executive Committee at Conference... 3, 50 
1,250.00 


TOTAL RECEIPTS. eeerevcess 1,555.00 


DISBURSEMENTS (January 3, 1955 - January 3, 1956) 





Dinner for Executive Committee(January 1955) 43.63 
Luncheon, tax, and gratuities for 197 at 

Conference (2 Comp.)ccosesceseveveveee 661.92 
Paid to Statler for PA Monitor system at 

meeting of Conference eereeseserecvece 10,00 
Check #16 to William E, Alderman, postage 27,00 
Check #17 to Cullen Printing Company, 

programs, tickets, tagSerccercescecooers 30,75 
Check #18a to Dean Nancy Lewis, postage for 

moving secretarial supplies to 

Dean RaushenbuSh eeeoseccseverevcece 5.20 
Check #18b to Eleanor Latimer, typing stencils 49,50 
Check #19 to Rainbow Business Service, 

Proceedings cevevecereveveersveseves 180.00 
Check #20 to Sarah Lawrence College, mailing 

Of Proceedings ..ccccccccsecccessses 140.02 
Treasurer's CXPensSe cecececsccccseccseces 3.35 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. ..... $ 1,151,37 
403.63 








Less Bank Service charges for December (1954), 
January, MAPPER + 06 000 5 6066660060 d606 1,25 


BALANCE ON HAND, January 3, 1956.. eoeorteeseeeever $ 402. 38 


Respectfully submitted, 


William E, Cadbury, Jr. 


Treasurer 
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AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 
Report of the Secretary 


= 


January 10, 1956 


The Proceedings of the 1955 meeting were edited and distributed 
to 264 persons who had attended the 1955 Conference. In addition, 
18 requests came in during the course of the year for copies of the 
Proceedings. 

The attendance count of the morning registration for the current 
meeting indicated that 218 individuals registered to attend the 


meetings. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Esther Raushenbush 
Secretary 





REGISTRATION -- JANUARY 1956 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIC DEANS 


ALABAMA 
Talladego College 
Talladego 
Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute 
University of Alabama 
University 





ARKANSAS 
Harding College 
Searcy 
Philander Smith College 
Little Rock 





CALIFORNIA 

College of the Pacific 
Stockton 

George Pepperdine College 
Los Angeles 

Mount St. Mary's College 
Los Angeles 

Occidental College 
Los Angeles 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 





COLORADO 
University of Denver 
Denver 





CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield University 
Fairfield 
Yale College 
New Haven 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
American Association of 
University Women 
Washington 
Georgetown University 
Washington 





Thomas Simpson Cohen 

Dean 

M. D. Sprague 

Librarian 

Marten ten Hoor 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


L. C. Sears 
Dean 
W. H. Pipes 
Dean 


Lloyd M, Bertholf 

Dean of the College 

E. V. Pullias 

Dean of the College 

Sister Cecilia Louise 

Dean . 

Glenn S. Dumke 

Dean of Faculty 

Tracy E. Strevey 

Dean, College of Letters,Arts and 
Science 


James E, Perdue 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


William J. Healy, S.J. 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Wiiliam C. DeVane 

Dean 


Eleanor F, Dolan 

Associate in Higher Education 
Joseph A, Sellinger, S.J. 
Associate Dean 
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FLORIDA 

Forida State University 
Tallahassee 

Rollins College 
Winter Park 

Stetson University 
DeLand 

University of Miami 
Coral Gables 


GEORGIA — 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta 
Morris Brown College 
Atlanta 
Young L, G. Harris College 
Young Harris 


ILLINOIS 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest 
College of St. Francis 
Jolict 
DePaul University 
Chicago 


Greenville College 
Greenville 
Illinois College 
Jacksonville 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
Loyola University 
Chicago 
MacMurray College 
Jacksonville 
McKendree College 
Lebanon 
Monmouth College 
Monmouth 
Mundelein College 
Chicago 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 


Charles S. Davis 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Sidney J. French 

Dean 

C. Howard Hopkins 

Dean of the University 

E. Morton Miller 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


B. R. Brazeal 

Academic Dean, Professor of Economics 
Albert N, Whiting 

Dean 

Rabert P. Andress 

Dean 


Mother E. McShane 

Dean 

Sister M. Claudia 

Dean 

Rev, W. T. Powers 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

George T. Tade 

Dean 

Ernest G. Hildner 

Dean of the College 

William L. Dunn 

Vice-President and Dean 

Rev, L. V. Britt, S.J. 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Rev, Stewart E, Dollard, S.J. 

Dean of the Graduate School 

W. S. Dysinger 

Dean 

W. N. Grandy 

Dean 

Hugh R. Beveridge 

Dean of the College 

Sister Mary Donald, B.V.M. 

Dean of Studies 

Simeon E. Leland 

Dean 
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ILLINOIS, continued 


Rockford College 
Rockford 

Rosary College 
River Forest 

Shurtleff College 
Aiton 

Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale 

St. Xavier College 
Chicago 

University of Illinois 
Urbana 


Wheaton College 
Wheaton 


INDIANA 


Anderson College 
Anderson 

Butler University 
Indianapolis 


DePauw University 


Greencastle 
Earlham College 
Richmond 
‘Evansville College 
Evansville 
Huntington College 
Huntington 
Indiana Central College 
Indianapolis 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne 


Saint Mary-of-the -Woods College 


St. Mary-of-the -Woods 
Saint Mary's College 
Notre Dame 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 


Mary V. Braginton 

Academic Dean 

Sister M. Fredericus, O.P. 

Dean 

M. C. Ballenger 

Dean 

C. Horton Talley 

Dean, School of Communications 

O. William Perlmutter 

Academic Dean 

J. R. Smiley 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

John H, Fadenrecht 

Dean 


Russeli Olt 

Dean 

Paul A. Cundiff 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Robert H. Farber 

Dean 

David E, Henley 

Dean of the College 

E. M. McKown 

Dean of the College 

W. P. Musgrave 

Dean of the College 

Robert E. Cramer 

Dean and Registrar 

Frank T. Gucker 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

Eunice C, Roberts 

Assistant Dean of Faculties, Director 

of Women's Educational Programs 

Sister Mary Rosanna 

Dean 

Sister Marie Perpetua 

Dean 

Sister Mary Alma 

Dean of Studies 

Devere T. Plunkett 

Assistant Dean, College of Arts and 

Letters 
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INDIANA, continued 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame 

Wabash College 
Crawfordsville 

Wabash College 
Crawfordsville 


IOWA 


Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake 

Central College 
Pella 

Clarke College 
Dubuque 

Coe College 
Cedar Rapids 

Cornell College 
Mount Vernon 

Drake University 
DeMoines 

Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant 

Loras College 
Dubuque 

Luther College 
Decorah 

Marycrest College 
Davenport 

University of Dubuque 
Dubuque 

Upper Iowa University 
Fayette 


KANSAS 


College of Emporia 
Emporia 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Hays 

Kansas Wesleyan University 
Salina 

Mount St. Scholastica College 
Atchison 

University of Kansas 
Lawrence 


University of Wichita 
Wichita 


Charles Sheedy, C.S.C. 

Dean, College of Liberal and Fine Arts 
B. A. Rogge 

Assistant Dean 

Byron K,. Trippet 

Dean of the College 


W. D. Wesselink 

Dean of Faculty 

Harold J, Haverkamp 

Dean 

Sister Mary Crescentia, B.V.M. 
Dean 

Richard B. Hudson 

Dean of the College 

Karl D. Hartzell 

Dean 

Elsworth P, Woods 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Lewis B, VanWinkle 

Dean of the College 

Rev. Norbert C, Barrett 
Dean 

O. W. Qualley 

Dean 

Sister Hazel Marie Roth 

Dean 

Leo L. Nussbaum 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Harold L, Woolard 

Dean of the University 


Guy Scott 

Dean 

E. R. McCartney 

Dean of the College 

Paul W,. Renich 

Dean of the University 

Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B. 

Dean 

George R. Waggoner 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Emory Lindquist 

Dean 
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KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
University of Louisville 
Louisville 





LOUISIANA 

Loyola University 
New Orleans 

Newcomb College 
New Orleans 

Saint Mary's Dominican College 
New Orleans 

Tulane University 
New Orleans 

Xavier University 
New Orleans 





MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Loyola College 
Baltimore 





MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College 
Amherst 

College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester 

Eastern Nazarene College 
Wollaston 

Merrimack College 
Andover 

Northeastern University 
Boston 

Newton College of the Sacred 

Heart 





Newton 


MICHIGAN 
Albion College 
Albion 
Emmanuel Missionary College 
Berrien Springs 
Hope College 
Holland 





M. M. White 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

J. J. Oppenheimer 

Dean of the College of Arts andSciences 


Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J. 

Dean 

John Rs Hubbard 

Dean 

Sister Mary Alexaidia 

Dean 

William Peery 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Sister Miriam Francis 

Dean 


Sister Bridget Marie, S.S.N.D. 
Dean 

Rev, R. L. Hoggson, S.J. 
Dean 


C. Scott Porter 

Dean 

Rev. James E, Fitzgerald, S.J. 
Dean 

Alvin H, Kauffman 

Assistant Dean 

Joseph J, Gildea 

Dean 

Wilfred S, Lake 

Dean 


Mother M. H. Quinlan 
Dean of Studies 


Emil Leffler 
Academic Dean 

W. M. Schneider 
Dean 

William Vander Lugt 
Dean 
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MICHIGAN, continued 





Michigan State University 
East Lansing 

Olivet College 
Olivet 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor 


MINNESOTA 





Augsburg College 
Minneapolis 

Carleton College 
Northfield 

College of Saint Catherine 
St. Paul 

College of Saint Teresa 
Winona 

College of Saint Thomas 
St. Paul 

Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter 

Hamline University 
St. Paul 

Macalester College 
St. Paul 


St. John's University 
Collegeville 

St. Olaf College 
Northfieid 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 





Central College 
Fayette 

College of Saint Teresa 
Kansas City 

Drury College 
Springfield 

Fontbonne College 
St. Louis 

Lindenwood College 
St. Charles 

Maryville College 
St, Louis 


Thomas H, Hamilton 
Dean of the Basic College 
James W. Newcomer 
Dean of the College 

B. D. Thuma 

Associate Dean 


Martin Quanbeck 

Dean of the College 

Frank Kille 

Dean 

Sister Annette (Walters) 

Dean 

Sister M,. Gretchen 

f.cting Dean 

Rev. William Emmett O'Donnell 

Dean 

Albert G, Swanson 

Academic Dean 

Charles Re Wimmer 

Dean 

J. Huntley Dupre 

De2n 

Arno Gustin 

Dean 

Orin M. Lofthus 

Dean of the College 

E. W, McDiarmid 

Dean, College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts 


S. L. Meyer 

Dean of the College 

Sister M, Alfred 

Dean of Studies 

Frank W,. Clippinger 

Dean 

Sister M. Stephanie, C.S.J. 
Dean of Studies 

Paulena Nickell 

Dean 

Mother M. Wilkins, R.S.C.J. 
Dean 
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MISSOURI, continued 

St. Louis University 
St. Louis 

University of Missouri 
Columbia 

Washington University 
St. Louis 

Webster College 
Webster Groves 


NEBRASKA 

College of Saint Mary 
Omaha 

Creighton University 
Omaha 

Doane College 
Crete 

Duchesne College 
Omaha 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Lincoln 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mount Saint Mary College 
Hooksett 





Saint Anselm's College 
Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 

College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton 

Newark College of Engineering 
Newark 

Princeton University 
Princeton 

Saint Peter's College 
Jersey City 





NEW YORK 
Alfred University 
Alfred 
Bard College 
Annandale -on-Hudson 
Colgate University 
Hamilton 





Jerome J. Marchetti, S.J. 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
W. Francis English 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Thomas S. Hall 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Sister Rose Maureen 

Dean 


Sister M. Rosalin, R.S.M. 

Dean 

Rev. William F. Kelley, S.J. 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
John X. Jamrich 

Dean of the College 

Mother H. Sheahan 

Acting Dean 

Sam Dahil 

Dean of the College 


Sister Mary Vianney 
Dean ; 
Rev. Bernard G. Holmes, O.S.B. 


Sister Anna Concilia 

Dean of Studies 

Richard H, Sullivan 
Exec. V.P. and Treasurer 
William Hazell 

Dean 

Jeremiah S, Finch 

Dean of the College 

Rev, Edward F, Clark, S.J. 
Dean 


Nelson Marshall 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
James A. Pait 

Dean of the College 

E, T. Adams 

Dean 
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NEW YORK, continued 





Colgate University 
Hamilton 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 


New York 71 
Columbia University 
New York 27 


Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 B'way, New York 19 
Elmira College 
Elimira 


Jesuit Educational Association 
154 East 23 St., New York 10 


LeMoyne College 
Syracuse 

Manhattan College 
New York 71 

Manhattanville College 
Purchase 

Manhattanville College 
Purchase 

Queens College 
Flushing, Long Island 

Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure 

Saint Francis College 
Brooklyn 2 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse 

University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 


University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Duke University 
Durham 
Duke University 
Durham 
Duke University - Woman's 
College 
Durham 


W. F. Griffith 

Associate Dean 

Sister Edith Marie 

Dean of Studies 

L. H. Chamberlain 

Dean of Columbia College 

Virginia Tuxill 

Director, College Department 

J. Ralph Murray 

President and Dean 

Rev. Joseph C, Glose, S.J. 

Regional Director 

Rev, Francis J. Fallon, S.J. 

Dean 

Brother Gregory, F.S.C. 

Dean of Arts and Sciences 

Mother Cora Brady 

Dean 

Mother Eleanor O' Byrne 

President 

Margaret Kiely 

Dean of Faculty 

Cornelius A. Welch, O,F.M. 

Dean of the University 

Brother Camillus, O.S.F. 

Academic Dean 

Esther Raushenbush 

Dean of the College 

Eric H, Faigle 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 

Edwin D, Smith 

Assistant Dean 

Milton C,. Aibrecht 

Assistant Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Richard Heindel 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


H, J. Herring 
Vice-President and Dean 
Lanier W. Pratt 
Assistant Dean 


R. Florence Brinkley 
Dean 
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NORTH CAROLINA, continued 





Duke University - Woman's 
College 
Durham 
North Carolina College 
Durham 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 





Jamestown College 
Jamestown 


OHIO 
Ashland College 


Ashland 

Baldwin-Wallace College 
Berea 

Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green 

College of Mount St. Joseph 
Mount St, Joseph 

College of Wooster 
Wooster 

Denison University 
Granville 

Kenyon College 
Gambier 

Marietta College 
Marietta 

Miami University 
Oxford 

Mary Manse College 
Toledo 

Mount Union College 
Alliance 

Muskingum College 
New Concord 

Oberlin College 
Oberlin 

Chio Northern University 
Ada 

Ohio University 
Athens 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 


Susan Clay 

Acting Dean of Undergraduate Instruction 
G. T. Kyle 

Dean 

J, Carlyle Sitterson 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 


Cornelius M, DeBoe 
Dean of the College 


L. E. Lindower 

Dean 

Frank G. Lankard 

Dean 

Emerson Shuck 

Dean, Coliege of Liberal Arts 
Sister Maria Corona 

Dean 

William Taeusch 

Dean 

Parker E, Lichtenstein 

Dean of the College 

Frank E. Bailey 

Dean 

Merrill R. Patterson 

Dean of the College 

William E, Alderman 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Sister Mary Lawrence 

Dean 

William C,. Wesley 
Vice-President and Dean 
Lloyd P. Williams 

Dean 

Blair Stewart 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Oscar G. Darlington 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Rush Elliott 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Sister Mary Grace, R.S.M. 
President 





OHIO, continued 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 

University of Akron 
Akron 

Western College for Women 
Oxford 

Western Reserve University 
Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 





Benedictine Heights College 
Tulsa 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 

Franklin and Marshall College 
Lancaster 

Gettysburg College 
Gettysburg 

Haverford College 
Haverford 

Immaculata College 
Immaculata 

Juniata College 
Huntingdon 

LaSalle College 
Philadelphia 

Lincoln University 
Lincoln University 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 

University of Scranton 
Scranton 


RHODE ISLAND 





Brown University 
Providence 
Pembroke College in Brown 
University 
Providence 


Sister Mary Virginia, R.S.M. 

Dean 

Ernest H. Cherrington, Jr. 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts 

Edward Pohlman 

Dean 

Webster G. Simon 

Vice-President, Dean of Faculties of 
Arts and Sciences 


Sister Mary Edward 
Dean 


Charles W. Howard 
Dean 


Rev. James A. Phalen, C.S.Sp. 
Assistant Dean 

J. M, Darlington 

Dean of the College 

Seymour B, Dunn 

Dean 

William E. Cadbury, Jr. 

Dean 

Sister Anastasia Maria 

Dean 

Morley Mays 

Dean of the College 

Brother John Quinn, F.S.C. 
Dean of the College 

J. Newton Hill 

Dean 

Lloyd W. Daly 

Dean of the College 

Rev. Herbert S. J. Baum, S.J. 
Dean 


K, Roald Bergethon 
Dean of the College 


Nancy Duke Lewis 
Dean 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Claflin College 
Orangeburg 





TENNESSEE 
Davis Lipscomb College 
Nashville 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 





TEXAS 

Baylor University 
Waco 

Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
Belton 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas 

Southwestern University 
Georgetown 


Texas Southern University 
Houston 

Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 

University of Texas 
Austin 

Wiley College 
Marshall 


VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 

Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden -Sydney 

Madison College 
Harrisonburg 

Virginia Military Institute 
Lexington 


WASHINGTON 
University of Washington 
Seattle 





Leonard L. Haynes, Jr. 
Dean 


J. P. Sanders 

Dean 

L. R. Hesler 

Dean, Colleze of Liberal Arts 


George M, Smith 

Dean of Instruction 

Sister M. Clement 

Dean 

C. “4s. Anderson 

Dean 

Frederick D, Smith 

Dean of Instruction 

Howard S. Greenlee 

Associate Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Joseph A, Pierce 

Dean of the Graduate School 

J. Elmer Cox 

Dean of the College 

Harry H, Ransem 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

T. W. Cole 

Dean 


Charles F. Marsh 
Dean of the Faculty 
James E. Kinard 
Dean 

Percy Warren 
Dean 

Lloyd J. Davidson 
Dean of the Faculty 


L.. S. Woodburne 
Dean, Coliege of Arts and Sciences 





WEST VIRGINIA 





Bethany College 
Bethany 


WISCONSIN 





Beloit College 
Beloit 

Cardinal Stritch College 
Milwaukee 

Lawrence College 
Appleton 

Marquette University 
Milwaukee 

Mount Mary College 
Milwaukee 

Saint Norbert College 
West DePere 

Ripon College 
Ripon 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


B. R. Weimer 
Dean of the Faculty 


Ivan M, Stone 

Dean of the College 

Sister Mary Frederick 

Dean 

Marehall B. Hulbert 

Dean 

Rev, A, J. Kochanski, S.J. 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts 
Sister Mary Philemon,S.S.N.D. 
Dean of Studies 

Rev, M. J. McKeough 

Dean 

Robert P. Ashley 

Dean of the College 

Mark H. Ingraham 

Dean, College of Letters and Science 





